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A Promising John 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 22, 1901. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York: 

DEAR S1IR—Inclosed is a little “joke” I have long meditated sending 
you, it being the truth told in as few words as possible. I am friendly with 
all parties, so would not want my name mentioned, My bookkeeper and 
friend, with myself, enjoyed the same at the time, 

Yours truly, 


“THE JOKE.” 


In Jrk Thinks there is this: “Do you feel under obligations to the persist- 
ent, hang-to-it drummer who gave your pressman a 29-cent ink knife a year 
ago last Fall?” 

I have a little joke to tell you: 

A drummer for the firm who had /vzé 7hinks written obtained from me an 
order for 100 pounds of ink at 25c, per pound; at the same time I ordered 
out, by steamer, from you 100 pounds for the $5 sent with the order. I told 
my pressman of having ordered the two kegs, and he, presuming all came 
from the first-named firm, wanted to see the drummer, who did not show up 
again, and later the pressman told me he had been promised a box of cigars 
if my order was secured. That keg with the firm’s name on it I told him was 
the better ink, and what jobs to use it on; that with no name on the keg was 
an inferior ink. After a thorough trial he declared the ink last named (yours) 
was a better working ink—he liked it better. I have never told him that the 
ink was from two different houses. 





This promising John, who failed to keep his word, 
had a fondness for berating my goods and my meth- 
ods whenever he tried to sell any of my customers, 
but I suppose his actions were sanctioned by his em- 
ployers, as they don’t hesitate to malign me wher- 
ever possible. My success in business has been at- 
tained through fair dealing, and1 don’t have to prom- 
ise cigars or pocket knives to secure orders. My 
customers feel safe in sending the cash in advance, 
as they know that if the goods are not found as rep- 
resented the money wiil be refunded. Send for my 
price list, or, if you are using special grades, a small 
sample of the ink will enable me to analyze same and 
quote correctly. Call and see me when in my city. 


PRINTERS INH JONSON, 


13 Spruce Street, New York. 
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HOW SHALL I START TO BE 
AN ADWRITER ? 

The foregoing question appears 
to be a momentous one to a grow- 
ing number of young men and 

young women who believe them- 
dees equipped to some extent by 
nature for the profession in ques- 
tion. Ina recent number of Fame, 
Artemas Ward’s mouthpiece, Mar- 
garet Holmes Bates exploits these 
excellent views on the subject: 

Any one not mentally blind can 
see the beginnings of some com- 
mon businesses, at least. In- 
stance : The beginning of boot- 
blacking is knowing how to handle 
a brush on the boot. Next step, 
possess yourself of an outfit and 
go to work. Yes, but advertising 
is different. So it is, just a trifle. 
One must know how to write in- 
stead of how to brush. One needs 
pencil and paper instead of boots 
and blacking. One needs, in both 
cases, to understand the object of 
the work. In the case of the 
boots, it is to make them clean, 
shining and respectable. In the 
case of the advertisements, it is to 
talk about something that people 
need and will pay their money for 
if they know where to find it. To 
tell this news is the sum and sub- 
stance of advertising. 

Once upon a time a girl who 
thought she had a talent for 
picture making went to interview 
a great artist. He listened to her 
story and looked at some of her 
work, Then his question was: 
“Do you think that you could stick 
a carrot in a board and have pa- 
tience to work at copying it for a 
week if I say it’s necessary?” She 
thought she could, and she did. 

This test, with a variation, 
might be applied to the young man 
who wants to write advertise- 
ments. Why not go to some 
neighboring green grocer, study 
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his stock, and then write out in 
plain, common, convincing words 
the truth about the carrots, pota- 
toes, cabbages and other vege- 
tables. That’s the secret of retail 
advertising; telling store news 
truthfully and in such plain lan- 
guage that a little child may un- 
derstand it. 

One woman said to another: 
“How do you begin to write a 
story?” 

The answer was: “Just the 
same as you began to tell me what 
a dreadful time the children had 
with measles.” 

The yousag man who writes to 
the great adsmith seems to think 
that there’s something to be made 
or said out of nothing, and he 
doesn’t know where to look for 
the nothing. He supposes he must, 
some way or other, create it all 
and he wants to know how. He 
thinks he must make something, 
as in his infancy he was taught 
the universe was made. It all goes 
to prove how far he is from the 
least appreciation of this work he 
wants to do. When he was a few 
years younger and had a pocket 
full of marbles that he wanted to 
swap for his chum’s jackknife he 
advertised the fact. He spread out 
those marbles in their most allur- 
ing groups. He declared that 
there never had been so fine a col- 
lection offered at such a ruinous 
price. In this he exemplified the 
first principles of advertising: 
simply letting his public know that 
he had the goods and was anxious 
to exchange them for something 
he would rather have, something 
he preferred before ‘these most 
beautiful agates, crystals, wh'te 
allies and all the rest. 

Later, made blind by the glitter 
of the gold in the perspective that 
he covets, he loses his instinct, his 
honesty, and his business sense 
that he was born with. He has, 
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somehow, gotten the idea that ad- 
vertising is not legitimate; that 
men do not say what is true about 
their merchandise; that it is all a 
blind; a maze, and he must get the 
right string to find his way. 

To all these mistaken boys and 
men there is one piece of advice 
offered, gratis: Go tack to your 
school copy books and read, “Hon- 
esty is the best policy.’’ Poor Rich- 
ard’s almanac is a good book to 
have in one’s library, and there’s 
not a wiser thing in it than that 
sentence. It is the man who tells 
the truth about his goods that sells 
the most. The truth is the best 
of advertising, and the young man 
who wants to find out the trick of 
wr ting advertisements has only 
to find out all that is to be learned 
about anything that is in the 
market and put that knowledge 
into plain words. That’s all there 
is in the great riddle. 

or 
AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN SUC- 
CESS. 

Distance matters little to the Ameri- 
can manufz acturer; he seems to wield a 
sorcerer’s wand that creates trade wher- 
ever his products appear. Thus the 
subjoined excerpt from a report of one 
of our consuls in Australia need excite 
no surprise: 

The German consul-general at Syd- 
ney reports to his home government that 
the Australian market has been largely 
taken possession of by American indus- 
try. Last year, he says, the colony of 
New South Wales was flooded with 
American goods, and this has continued 
through the current year without inter- 
ruption. In seeking why the imports 
of American have increased so 
rapidly, the consul finds that it is not 
merely the capacity of the American 
factories and the quality of American 
manufactures that explain the phenome- 
non. Competent American agents for the 
various lines of goods are continually 
traveling over Australia, and advertise- 
ments, price lists and other printed mat- 
ter are distributed with a lavish hand. 
Larger American firms have their own 
permanent representative in Sydney. 

It appears that American methods of 
advertising, quite as much as the quality 
of American goods, are the cause of our 
unexampled success abroad.—Clothiers’ 
and Haberdashers’ Weekly. 

- ——— +o 
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BEEMAN’S RISE. 
Dr. Beeman, of Pepsin Gum fame, 
started with $300 and a bay mare. Now 


he is a multi-millionaire, and declares ad- 
vertising did it.—Newspaperdom. 

~- tor 
latest adver 
epitaph. “J 


A BUSINESS man’s very 
tisement should be his 


Mitchell & Co, 
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REWARDED 
Newspaper men are well -2presented 
in the State government of Maine this 
year. Governor Hill is a publisher with 
very large interests. Councilor Prescott 
is the owner of one of Maine’s flourish- 
ing dailies. Speaker Manley owns an 
influential newspaper, and knows what 
a newspaper man wants almost by in- 
stinct. Representative Br ckett is the 
editor of one of the best and most 
widely read weekly papers in the State. 
Attorney-General Seiders, though long 
known as a lawyer, has done creditable 
work as a newspaper reporter. Repre 
sentative Parkhurst, of Bangor, is a 
writer of much force and polish and 
some of his contributions to the daily 
press have attracted wide attention. 
Representative Beal, of Bangor, has had 
experience as the owner of a news- 
paper. Representative Pettingill 1s a 
large owner in the fine weekly paper 
published in his home village. Colonel 
Dill and Major Day of the staff are both 
in active newspaper work to-day, and 
the State printer, Clarence B. Burleigh, 
is the editor of the Kennebec Journal.- 
Newspaper Maker. 

_— 
IN THIS CENTURY. 

It is not rash to predict that during 
the century every want which the world 
can supply will be made known through 
the advertising columns of the news 
papers. Already a Chicago preacher has 
advertised for a congregation, and it 
has come to him; and a Mrs. Benjamin, 
of Long Island, advertised recently in a 
city newspaper for the sweetheart of her 
youth, found him and was married to 
him. As the variety in advertising shall 
grow the greater will be the number of 
people who will habitually read adver- 
tisements.—Philadelphia 


IN MAINE. 


(Pa.) Record. 








E Mrs. Rorer’s 
ul 6. Cocoanut Loaf Cake, [ 


. Beat a quarter of a pound of butterto a cream; 
i add the yolks of five eggs; beat thoroughly and 
add gradually, beating ali the while, one pound 
of granulated sugar. When very light, add 
slowly a half pint of sweet milk. Sift two and 
one-half cups of pastry flour with two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder; beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth. Now add to the mixture 








. one-half of a quarter-pound package of Dun- 

"s Cocoanut, a tablespoonful of lemon juice ot 
and the grated yellow rind of half a lemon. at ~ 
= and add alternately the flour and white of = 

gz. Pour into a square, rather flat bread pan; » 

Ss aust the top thickly with powdered sugar and 5 
Te Dunham's Cocoanut, and bake in a moderate {° 

“joven three-quarters of an hour. ky 
+4 ‘This is one of & serian of fifty recipes prepared by > 
ag Mrs. Rorer for Dunham's Cocanut. Complete ia @ 3 

j desutifully illustrated book—seot FREE. Se 
8 Locust Street, e 

ij Dunham manana * Be Lonle. 4 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT SHOULD MAKE THE 


MOUTH WATER. 








































URRENT BUSINESS ON 
THE BOARDS. 


Under the foregoing title the 
\ssociated Billposters’ Protective 
Company sends out the following 
nteresting information : 

Foop Propvucts. 
Monadnock Build- 
Quaker Oats” and 

posting in R. 1., 


\merican Cereal Co., 
ng, Chicago, Il., 
“p ettijohn’s F ood” 
Kas. and G1. 

McLaughlin & Co., Chicago, 
Coffee; distributing in Mo. 


XXXX 


— atine Oatmeal Co., Muscatine, 
Ic “Mother’s Oats”; posting in 
la. 

Malt Breakfast Food Co., Burlington, 


Vt., “Malt Breakfast F ood” posting 

8-sheets through “‘Hote’s’’ Poster Ser- 

vice in New England States, Ohio, 
¥.. & 


XN vestern Yeast Co., Chicago, IIL; 
fistributing samples direct in Ga. 
Penick & Ford, Shreveport, La., mo- 
ses; posting direct in Tex. 
illsbury- \ ashburn Co., Minneapolis, 
Mit nn., “Vitas’’; nosting in Ga. 
Voolson Spice Co., 117 Wall St., 
City, “Lion Coffee’; 
Mo., Col., and Ind. 
LAUNDRY AND T ARTICLES. 
tic Starch Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
stributing samples direct in Colo. 
rrgan, Enoch, Sons & Co., N. Y. 
City, “Sapolio’’; posting in Ind. 
Wrisley, Allen B., Chicago, Ill., soap; 
distributing in Mich. 








N. ¥. 
posting in Kas., 











3EVERAGES. 

Duquesne Distributing Co., Harmarville, 
Pa., “Red Raven Splits”; posting di- 
& Co., N. Y. City, “Old 

row posting through A. Van 
iren & Co., in New York., N. J 
Conn., Mass., Pa. 

Lanahan, Wm., & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 
‘Hunter Rye” posting throug 

te’s” Poster Service in invaer 
cities generally. 

Hanley Brewing Co., Providence, R. T., 
“Peerless Ale’; posting through the 
Old Colony Bill Posting Co., in 

Cicars AND Tosacco. 

American Tobacco Co., New 
posting in Ga., Ind., and N. Y. 

Bloch Bros., Wheeling, W. Va., “Mail 
Pouch Tobacco” posting 8-sheets 
through the O. J. Gude Co., in IL, 
Ind. and Kas. 
arburger, Homan & Co., New York, 

W. Childs Cigar’’; posting 

" 24-sheets through Sam W. 


& Co... New York, 


—— and “Tom Moore” 





_ York; 





cigars; posting 4 and 24-sheets through 
Sam W. ce, in Idaho, Tll., Ind., 
Towa, Ky., La., Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Neb., N. D., Ohio, Ore., S. D., Tex. 

and Wis. 
= Grummond & Co., Binghamton, 
"., Cigars; tacking banners in Ga. 


Kings baker Bros., Los 
“Punch Cigar” 
in Cal 

Libern in, 


Angeles, Cal., 
; posting through agent 


& Co., 


Isador, Philadelphia, 
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Pa., “Sporty Boy Cigar’; posting 8- 
sheets in Kas. 

Patterson, R. A., Tobacco Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., “Grape Tobacco’’; posting 
4 and &-sheets througn Sam W. Hoke 
in N. C. 

Patton Bros., Indianz apolis, Ind., 
posting 1-sheets in Ind. 

Powell, Smith & Co., Chicago, Iil., 
“Cremo Cigars’’; gota in Ga. 

Reynolds, R. J., & Winston, N. 
posting, Rad and clean” in 
Tex. 

Storm, Geo. L., & Co., 
gars; posting in Ind. 

Stahl, Jacob, & Co., N. Y. City, 
Cigar’; posting through W. W. 
in Cal. and N. C. 

Wetmore Tobacco Co., Phila., Pa., 
“Wetmore’s Best” plug; posting 8 
and 2-sheets through N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Phila., Pa., in Colo., Wis., IIl., 
Iowa, Kas., Mo. 

PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 

Boston Medical Institute, Chicago, IIl.; 
distributing books direct in N. C., 
R. I., and Ga. 

Brant, J. W., Co., Albion, Mich.; dis- 
tributing direct in Ind. 

Burkhart, Dr. W. S., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
distributing direct in Ohio, Mich., 
Ind. 

Cc arlstedt Medicine Co., Evansville, Ind., 
“Liver Powder”; posting in Tex. 

Chase, Dr., Phila., Pa.; distributing and 
posting in Ohio, N. C., and Mich. 

Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattm- 
nooga, Tenn.; distributing direct in 
Colo., N. C., Tex., S. D., Ohio, Kas., 
and Ind. 

Comstock, W. H., Co., Morristown, N. 
¥.3 distributing direct in N. C., Pa., 


cigars; 


N. Y. City, ci- 


“Bossy 
Seeley 


R. 
Dodds" Medicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
distributing direct in Ind. and S. D. 
Feil, S. R., & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; dis- 
tributing direct in Tex. 
Green, Dr., Medical Dispensary, 3os- 
ton, Mass.; distributing in Ind. 
Hanson, W. T. & Co., Schenectady, N. 
‘enna direct in Mich. and 


Towa. 

Hills, W. H., & Co., Detroit, 
distributing direct in Towa. 
Jaynes, Dr. D., & Son, Phila., Pa.; dis- 

tributing direct in Texas. 

Kilmer, Dr., Binghamton, N._ Y., 
“Swamp Root’’; distributing direct in 
Ohio. 

Lincoln Proprietary Co., Fort Wayne. 
— ; distributing direct in Mich. and 


Mich.; 


Miles, Dr., Med. Co., Elkhart, Ind.; 


distributing direct in Colo., Ill.. Conn., 
Ind., Mich., N. C., Pa. and Mo. 
Morgan & ‘Cv..  Glouceste sr, Mass., 


“Cough Candy”; 
rect in Conn. 
Morrow, John & Co., Springfield, Ohio; 

distributing direct in Ind. 
New Spencer Medical Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; distributing in Ga. 
Pabst Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill; dis- 
tributing direct in Conn. 
Peruna Drug Co., Columbus, Ohio; dis- 
tributing in Cal., Colo., Ind., 
Ohio and Towa. 
Pierce, R. V., Buffalo, 
through agents in Ga. 


posting 8-sheets di- 


N. Y.; posting 
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Pinkham, Lydia E. Med. Co., Lynn, 
Mass.; distributing in Ohio and RK. IL. 

Piso Cure Co., Warren, Pa.; posting 
16 and 8-sheets direct in Kas. and 
Ind. 

Rumford Chemical Co., Providence, R. 
I., “Horford’s Acid Phosphate’; dis 
tributing through Owens, Varney & 
Green, San Francisco and New York, 
in Cal. 

St. Jacob’s Institute, Chicago, Ill; dis- 
tributing books direct in 5S. D. 


Shoop, Dr., Racine, Wis.; distributing 


direct in Ind. 
Ss 








Sloane, Boston, Mass.; distribut- 
ing in : 

Sterling Remedy Co.. Attica, a=. dis 
tributing direct in Kas., and Ill. 
Swedish Remedy Co., etal Ry Ohio; 
posting through England Br Zanes 

ville, in Ohio. 

Swift Specific Co., Atlanta, Ga.; dis 
tributing books direct in Tex. 

Van Vleet Mansfield Drug Co., Mem 
phis, Tenn.; posting and distributing 
direct in Ga. 

Warner’s Safe Cure Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.; distributing direct in N. C. 

Washington Medical Institute, Chicago 
Ill.; distributing direct in Ind. 

Williams, Dr., Medical Co., Schenec 
tady, N. Y.; distributing direct in Ind. 


MISCELLANEOL 


‘American,’ Chicago, 


s 


Ill.; post- 


( chicago * 





ing through the American Posting 
Service in Ind. 

Bonner’s Sons, Robt., N. Y. City, “‘Led- 
ger Monthly”’; posting 8-sheets 
through Sam W. Iloke, in N. J., R. 
I., and Conn. 

Laird & Lee, Chicago Ill 
Goose’”’; posting 1 and 8 
through American Posting Service 
Chicago, in Cal. 

Fabor, Danks & Co., Elmira, N. Y.; dis 
tributing books in Pa. 

New York “World’’; posting through A. 
Van Beuren & Co., in Conn. 

Revell Furniture Co., Chicago; posting 
direct in Ind. 

Santa Fe Railway Co.; posting 8-sheets 


through local agent in Cal. 





















Work Bros., Chicago, clothing; posting 
&-sheets through Cc. E. Runey in Il 
and Ind. 

“ADICLE.” 

PrInTERS’ INK, the advertiser's bible, 
is in search of a good single word t 
express “an advertised article. Many 
suggestions have been made, a few goou, 
many indifferent, the majority very bad 
\ number of built-up words are urged 
as being etymologically correct, but us 
ually these are a trifle longer and more 
awkward than the phrase sought to su 
persede. As the word is not for philolo 
gists and linguistical cranks, but r the 
use of busy business men, many of whom 
would not be at all aided by the cor 
rectness of root and branches, why not 
reduce the matter to its lowest terms 
and take ** Adicle” ?—Middlesborough 
(Ky.) News. 

«o> 
CAUSE AND RESULT. 

As advertisers become more truthful 

readers become more confiding and are 





easier to convince. —Agricultural Adver- 
testing. 
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HILL AS AN ADVERTISER. 


President James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern, who is creating such a stir in 
the railroad world at present, a firm 
believer in the merits of newspaper ad- 
vertising, and all kinds of advertising. 
All the newspapers in the Northwest 
are friendly to the Great Northern, and 
they are granted everything of a reason- 
able nature that they ask for. General 
Passenger Agent F. I. Whitney is given 
unlimited sway in the matter of adver- 
tising contracts and privileges. Presi 
dent Hill has intimated that he would 
as soon take out the ties and rails 


is 














just 
as withdraw his a in the 
newspapers.— Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 
ss 
ONE VIEW OF ‘TT. 
journalism is the journalism 

Z s into private affairs, that sta 
tions ill-kempt and _ odoriferous hire 
lings at keyholes, that lays bare sacred 
and cherished household traditions and 
secrets to the gaze of the vulgar and 
debased, s the National Printer Jou 
nalist. It respects no man or woman, 
and no man or woman respects “9 It 
is an enemy of peace, of decency and 
the home It flaunts vice in the eyes of 
innocence, and invades the sanctity of 
the very church. It brazenly plumes 
itself on its own effrontery, and makes 
boast of the horrors of life that it care 
fully and persistently reveals. 


A GROCER’S IDEAS. 


If the agents of the goods would come 


to the grocers of Brooklyn and _ say, 
“Give our goods and our showcards a 
prominent position in your stores, and 


at certain periods we will come around, 








check from your bills the purchases you 
have made, and will allow you a fair 
percent ” what a change would take 
place! Goods now hidden would be ex 
posed for sale. Our tongues would be 
loosened to sound their praise. Our 
credit would be improved, because those 
from whom we buy goods would know 
that we were making more money. 
William Gray, in St. Louis Grocer. 
~7or 
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UWISUNAUNSS 





SEND 8 CENTS FOR BOX OF TaDLETS TO 


CONTINENTAL PHARMACAL. CO,, 


» OWES, REW YORE. 


GREATLY REDUCED FROM ONE IN TIE 
NEW YORK “‘HERALD’’ OF JANUARY 20. IT 
PROBABLY DOES NOT BRING THE MOST 
PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS TO THE MAN 
WHO HAS BEEN IN THE CONDITION OF 
“SEEING SNAKES,” 
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Cleveland’s Want Medium. 


644 


Separate “Want” 
Advertisements 


were printed in the 


Sunday Plain Dealer 


of January 20, 1gol. 





35 MORE than were printed in 
the Zeader of the same date, 
the next largest Sunday ‘‘ Want” medium. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager, 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


Stock Exchange Bidg., Tribune Bidg., 
Chicago. New York. 
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PASSING OF THE SAND- 
WICH MAN. 


“There was a time,” said a town 
traveler, ““when the sandwich man 
—the advertisement-carrier who 
walked the street between boards, 
one in front of him and the other 
at his back—was a familiar sight 
in the city’s streets; but now he 
has virtually disappeared. His 
place has been taken by the man 
carrying signs of one sort and an- 
other aloft; these bcing either 
signs supported in iron frames 
resting upon the shoulders of the 
carrier, or upon a handle by means 
of which they are carried as a ban- 
ner would be borne. The advan- 
tage of the latter signs over the 
sandwich sign is found in the fact 
that, carried above the heads of 
men, they can be seen by more 
persons. 

“The uplifted sign is made, too, 
in greater variety than the old 
sandwich was. There is, for in- 
stance, upon a banner sign, as a 
part of the advertisement, a wood- 
en clock, and the high-borne sign 
in the form of a big watch with 
appropriate Icttering is familiar. 
There may be seen now and then 
great frying pans marked with the 
signs of the restaurants, huge gold 
pens and straw hats. 

“To the sandwich, the h‘gh- 
borne sign is as the railroad was 
to the stage coach, and there could 
be but one result where they were 
brought into competition. But the 
banner man is not the sandwich 
man by a long shot; estimable he 





may be, but he can never be in- 
vested with the romance that sur- 
rounded him, whose very name 
was felicitous. The typical sand- 
wich man was rather short and 
inclined to stock'ness. His trous- 
ers legs were too long, so that they 
dropped around his shoe tops like 
rumpled accordeon pleats. His 
clothing was dark, it might have 
been black, and he wore a bat- 
tered high top hat. Of course he 
smoked a pipe; and thus equipped 
he sauntered in a leisurely, and 
yet a measured and dignified man- 
ner, along Broadway, a calm phil- 
osopher; disreputable in appear- 
ance it might be, but ever pictur- 
esque, a vital part of the city’s 
passing show. The banner man 
can never hope to be like him.”— 
New York Sun. 

g-ninsicncinil 
A SYNDICATE WINDOW DRESSER. 

A Boston wholesale firm has employed 
a good window whose services 
are at the disposal of such stores as deal 
with the firm. It places a first-class 
window man within reach of stores that 
could not afford such a luxury as an 
expensive window man, and gives bright 
window displays to the smaller stores 

good window trimmer “out of a job” 
could probably work up quite a circle of 
stores that would employ him at stated 
periods for trimming windows. Such a 
service would only cost a store a few 
dollars a week and would provide the 
window trimmer with a paying business 

-Advertising World. 

“o> 
A SUGGESTION. 

The extensive advertising received by 
Pat Crowe might be turned to advantag: 
by him, if he should decide to follow 
the example of other illustrious persor 
ages and go on the stage.—Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel. 











Most Mineral Waters 
salts, etc. 





are made from so-called Vichy-salts, Sel‘ers- 


You cannot evaporate a Mineral Water 
and dissolve the entire residuum. ... 


Mineral pills and salts are therefore in no 
sense representatives of the natural water. 


CARL H. SCHULTZ’S 


WATERS ARE MANUFACTURED FROM 


Distilled Water and Chemically Pure Salts. 
Factory, 430-444 First Avenue, New York 


on the market to-day 








THIS ANNOUNCEMENT IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF AN ADVERTISING ARGUMENT THAT 
COMES TO NOTHING, IT TELLS WHY ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS ARK OF NO VA E, 
AND THEN EXPLAINS THAT THE SCHULTZ PRODUCT IS AN Al TIFICILAL MINERAL WATER. 
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WHAT 


PUPIL 





1S ABLE TO MAKE CLEAR WHAT IT MEANS? 
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THE PERIODICAL PRESS QF 
THE UNITED STATES DUR- 
ING THE LAST CENTURY. 

By Charles N. Kent. 

According to McMasters, liter- 
ature never existed in our col- 
onies until Washington Irving be- 
gan to write; and yet, as early as 
i775 there were, in these same col- 
mies, upwards of fifty printing 
houses, and thirty-seven newspa- 
pers—fourteen in New England, 
four in New York, nine in Penn- 
ylvania and ten further south— 
with a combined circulation each 
issue which probably did not ex- 


ceed eight thousand copies. They 
vere badly printed four page 
sheets; editorials were almost un- 


known; little attention was given 
to either local or general news; 
and the few advertisements offered 
appeared in any position most con- 
venient for the printer in his gen- 
eral make-up. Essays, letters and 
poetry over such cignatures 
“Senix”’ and “Nemo” largely sup- 
plied material to fill the remaining 
space; and the entire reading mat- 
ter of the whole number was less 
than is now given in a single 
Metropolitan daity. It is remark- 
able, however, that eight of these 
thirty-seven papers are still alive. 

The first newspaper in the col- 
onies was issuea from Boston, 
\pril 24, 1704, and called the 
News Letter. 

The first press in New York was 
set up in 1693 by William Bradford 


as 


and the first newspaper printed was 

the New York Gazette, October 16, 

1725. 
When 


opened 


century 
United 


nineteenth 
there were in the 
States upwards of two hundred 
periodical publications, most all 
weeklies, with au occasional daily 
and having a very limited circu- 


the 





ation. A single press of the kind 
now used by the larger dailies 
could deliver an edition of the 


thirtv-seven newspapers published 
in 1775. within fifteen minutes and 
in less than three hours one issue 
of the 200, appearing twenty-five 
years later. 

McMasters says no mail facilities 
were granted to these early peri- 
odicals. Up to 1784 newspapers 


were not received at the _post- 
offices and it was only by reward- 
ing fast riders that a place was 
made for occasional copies in port- 
manteaus which were carried on 
their horses. Even then they 
reached New York from Boston 
almost a week old. The same 
authority quotes from an official 
circular : “The postoffice ha 
nothing officially to do with news- 
papers; they never had been taken 
as mail matter. The riders carried 
the papers by agreement with 
printers and put the money re- 
ceived therefor in their own 
pockets. Local postmasters dis- 
tributed the papers as an accomo- 
dation to the public, and in pay- 
ment for the distribution received 
a copy of each paper from the 
printer. In 1782, however, a law 
was enacted for the carriage of 
newspapers by mail at the rate of 
one cent on each paper for a hun- 
dred miles, and one-half cent for 
each additional hundred miles or 
fraction thereof. 

It is generally believed that very 


few newspapers live to be fifty 
years old; and yet, of the two 
hundred published a century ago 


upwards of forty are still regular- 
ly issued. 

The Philadelphia Advertiser was 
the first daily venture in the Unit- 
ed States. Established in 1784, it 
changed to Poulson’s Advertiser 
in 1802 and to the North American 
in 1839, under which name it still 
appears. The Baltimore Daily 
American dates back to 1773, and 
the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser dates back to 1797. The New 
York Evening Post will pass its 
century point November 16, 1901 

The oldest newspaper still issued 
is the Annanolis, Maryland, Ga- 
sette, started in 1745. Next in 
order follow: Portsmouth, New 
Hamonshire. Gazette. 1756; New- 
port. Rhode Island. Mercury, 1758: 
Hartford, Connecticut. Courant, 
1764: New Haven. Connecticut, 
Journal, 1768; Salem. Massachu- 
setts. Gazette, 1768, and Worcester. 
Massachusetts, Spy, first published 
from Boston in 1770 and removed 
to Worcester 1775. The Northam- 
ton. Massachusetts. Gazette was 
established in 1786; Greenfield, 
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Massachusetts, Gazette and Cour 
ter, 1792; Keene, N. H., Re- 
publican, 1793; Portsmouth N. H., 
Journal, 1793; Rutland, Vermont, 
Herald, 1794, and Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Register, 1800. All were 
published weekly. The Pittsburg, 
Pa., Gazette (1786) was the first 
paper west of the Alleghenies. 

Isaiah Thomas says in_ his 
“History of Printing,” “There are 
now (in 1810) more than twenty 
dailies in the United States,” and 
the whole number of newspapers 
was then given as 359. In 1835 it 
had grown to 1,258; in 1850 to 
2,302; in 1875 to 7,870 and in 1900 
to 20,806. 

McMasters indicates the year 
1804 as the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of magazines 
and all monthly publications. Med- 
ical, theological, legal and other 
class journals were, at about this 
time, first brought into general 
notice; the magazine was mainly 
devoted to the interests of, and in- 
tended for, professional classes. 
The Weekly Religious Remem- 
brancer of Philadelphia, started in 
1813, was first among religious 
periodicals. 

In 1833 there appeared a New 
York Penny Post, but it was short 
lived, and seems to have been un- 
successful from the outset. That 
same year, however, on September 
23d came the New York Sun, es- 
tablished upon a one-cent basis, and 
this paper proved a profitable ven- 
ture in every way. It was the pio- 
neer of the penny press. 

Sunday newspapers were a di- 
rect result of the civil war. Pre- 
vious to that date an occasional 
weekly was put forth on Sunday, 
and even that had been printed the 
evening before. A desire for latest 
news from the front necessitated 
Sunday issues; they naturally em- 
anated from daily offices and, once 
established, there was no thought 
of discontinuing them. 

Among magazines, the Knicker- 
bocker, Godey and Peterson are 
no longer found: Harper's, estab- 
lished in 1849, is already in its 
second half-century ; the Atlantic 
was started in 1857 ; the Century 
in 1870 and Scribner's in 1887. 
Without detracting in the least 
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from merit justly due the great 
magazines -of to-day, there may 
still be much truth in the oft re- 
peated saying that the Atlantic in 
old times and the Knickerbocker 
during its entire life, furnished as 
enjoyable a feast of literary matter 
as can be found in any of the cur- 
rent monthlies. 

Illustrated newspapers occupy a 
permanent field, and in particular 
cases show evidence of more than 
ordinary prosperity, notwithstand- 
ing the very general use of illustra- 
tions in dailies and weeklies of 
every class. A comparison of 
Brother Jonathan and Vanity Fair 
of former days with the more con- 
spicuous examples of illustrated 
weeklies now exhibits a marvel 
ous advance in artistic work. 

At the closing of the nineteenth 
century the whole number of 
newspapers, magazines and 
other periodical publications in 
the United States, according to the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
was 20,806, having a combined 
estimated circulation each issue of 
nearly if not quite 52,000,000. 
copies. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that less than 600 of the 
whole number are credited with 
about eighty-five per cent of the 
entire circulation as given above. 

The 2,163 dailies are believed 
to issue an average of fully 9,- 
750,000 copies, or more than one- 
fifth of the total output. Pennsyl- 
vania has 196 dailies against 186 
in New York; but the New York 
dailies represent a circulation of 
over 2,000,000 while that of 
the Pennsylvania dailies is prob- 
ably one-third less. The 50 
dailies in Manhattan Borough is 
sue in the neighborhood of 1,500- 
000 copies. Illincis comes next in 
order with 180 dailies, circulating 
about 1,000,000 copies. Ohio has 
171 dailies; Indiana 152, and Cal- 
ifornia 112. No other State 
reaches the 100 mark. There are 
two dailies in Alaska. 

Tri-weeklies disappear as dailies 
come in covering local fields. In 
1869 they numbered 120, but only 
47 are now left, and these seem to 
have a combined issue of less than 
150,000. 

Semi-weeklies are a more im- 
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portant factor in journalism. The 
434 now published have a com- 
bined issue of probably 750,000; 
but there are several monthlies, 
each one printing a greater number 
of copies than all the semi-week- 
lies put together. 

It has been said the weeklies 
were declining in public favor, 
but this appears to be erroneous. 
From 3,912 in 1869 they increased 
to 7,590 in 1880, and to 14,734 in 
1900, that they now number 
nearly three-fourths of the en 
tire periodical press, contributing 
about 19,250,000 to the general cir- 
culation—nearly double that of 
the dailies. Country weeklies 
have come to stay. Nothing has, 
and nothing ever will, succeed in 
replacing them, Their prosperity is 
due in a measure to existing fa- 
cilities whereby a_ publisher is 
able to purchase each week’s edi- 
tion from a co-operative house, 
printed on one side, at a 
which barely exceeds that of the 
white p per alone. These houses 
have well established plants, in im- 
portant centers, from which nearly 
if not quite 8,000 different news- 
papers in the half printed form are 
regularly supplied to the local of- 
fice for completion. 


so 


cost 


There are 278 semi-monthlies 
which appear justly entitled to a 
combined issue of a little over 
1,000,000 copies. 

The 2,827 monthlies show a 
combined monthly output of al- 


most, if not quite, 20,500,000 or 
greater than that of all the 14,734 
weeklies put together. This in- 
crease may be particularly due to 
the introduction of ten-cent mag- 
azines. Nearly one-half the cir- 
culation belongs to publications is 
sued in New York, and _ three- 
fourths to those of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maine. Twen- 
ty of these monthlies might 
selected that print more copies 
regularly than all the dailies. 
There are 179 quarterlies, sup- 
posed to issue each quarter about 
425,000 copies: 2 tri-weeklies, 73 
bi-weeklies ; 2 semi-quarterlies and 
67 bi-monthlies are credited with 
a combined issue of about 175,000. 
Of the Sunday newspapers, 347 
believed to each print more 


be 


are 
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than 1,000 copies; their combined 
issue is not far from 5,000,000. 

Religious weeklies, monthlies 
and quarterlies-—in all about 650— 
represent a combined circulation 
of not far from 4,500,000 or less 
than the combined Sunday press. 
About 450 publications are de- 
voted to agriculture and its kindred 
industries; their regular output 
being nearly 4,000,000, but more 
than one-half of this is held by less 
than twenty of them. 

The strictly class journals, repre- 
senting various interests, societies, 
etc., are divided into over one hun- 
dred different and there 
are papers printed in twenty for- 
eign languages. In New York is 
a semi-weekly paper in Greek; 
an Hungarian weekly is in Ohio 
and a Latin monthlv in Philadel- 
phia; while German papers are 
found in more than half the States. 

Less than 25 dailies; less than 30 
weeklies and not far from 50 
monthlies are all which seem to 
have any claim to a regular issue 
of more than 100,000 copies each, 
but these combined issues mount 
up to nearly if not quite 20,000,000 
or nearly one-half of all credited 
to the entire periodical press. 

In the above calculations no pub- 
lication is considered which is not 
published as often as once in three 
months, or which is not admitted 
at the postoffice as second class 
matter. 

It has been stated upon good 
authority that the annual expendi- 
ture for advertising in the United 
States is fully $250,000,000. 


classes, 


ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL. 





I SUFFERED SEVERELY AND WAS IN DOUBT 
WHETHER I SHOULD EVER GET OUT. 











LATTER DAY FABLES. 


A recent issue of the Advisor 
contains a number of fables with 
morals with an advertising trend, 
These are two extracts: 

There was once a thespian who 
aspired to great heights in the le- 
gitimate. After many times leav- 
ing his footprints on the towpath 
leading to the manager's office, he 
was given a meditative role with 
Richard Mansfield at $12 per. At 
the first rehearsal Richard nearly 
gave him the blind staggers by 
haughtily eying him. Then one 
evening he laughed when Dicky 
was delivering his favorite solilo- 
quy. The stage manager gave him 
the frapped optic and two weeks’ 
notice. When out upon the cold 
pavement he happened to _remem- 
ber that he could sing “The Blue 
and the Gray” and jig ten minutes 
without stopping. He is now ex- 
ercising his talents in vaudeville 
and getting $200. Moral: No me- 
dium is indispensable. 

A young man, having arrived 
at the age when he deemed him- 
self marriageable, began to assid- 
uously pay court to a very suitable 
young lady. She had wealth, 
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beauty and style. The young man 
thought it was a hundred to one 
shot and that the deal was cinched. 

Acting upon that supposition, he 
allowed his susceptible nature free 
play and devoted considerable at- 
tention to several other peaches. 
Unfortunately, as he was prome- 
nading down the boulevard one 
day with great eclat, accompanied 
by one of these coy, uncertain, 
hard-to-nlease divinities, his fiancee 
passed him in a carriage. She gave 
him only one glance, but the glance 
acted on the young man like a tack 
under a bicycle tire. Next day he 
rapped timorously af the door and 
got the “not at home” racket. The 
morning after a neat little package 
containing his ring awaited him at 
the breakfast table. This was 
twelve years ago. He is now liv- 
ing on the sixth floor of a house in 
Harlem, in a room for which he 
pays three dollars pers week. 

Moral: The advertiser who 
scatters his appropriation gets it in 
the nick. 


THE TWO HALVES. 


Half the battle is having in stock 
what people want to buy. The otner 
half is letting people know that you 
have such goods in stock.—Fame. 





Millions of Women 


use Pearline. Most of them have used it for years. They 
know that it is better than soap—more effective, more econom- 
ical, saving the work, the wear and tear, the rubbing. 
is not so, if Pearline is not what is claimed for it, then 





all these women 





Have Been Fooled 


every time they have used it. 
reasonable to believe that they know about Pearline, and 
can see how and where it saves? And if Pearline saves in 
these millions of cases, isn’t it a thing to be looked into and 
tried? Pearline has been used 


Billions of Times. 


If there were anything to be said against it, if there were 
any possible harm in it, wouldn’t it be known? 
point about Pearline washing has been gone over and 
proved. Probably no other washing medium has ever been 
put to such thorough and searching tests as Pearline has, 
and yet the use of Pearline is increasing. 















If this 





Is this likely? Isn’t it more 


Every 


643 





NO ONE WILL DENY THAT THE FOREGOING ADVERTISEMENT CONTAINS A LOGICAL 
ARGUMENT, BUT IF ONE READS THE THREE HEADLINES IN SUCCESSION WHAT AN AMUS- 
INGLY OPPOSITE STATEMENT THEY MAKE! 
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ON THE OPENING OF A 


NE Ww STORE. 


The Adv ertising World (Colum- 
bus, O.) of Jan. 15 issues prize 
articles on “advertising the open- 
ing of a new store.” From the 
first winner the following para- 
graphs are extracted: 

About fifteen days previous to 
the opening of the new store, I 
would have liners inserted in the 
local papers. These liners would 
be changed daily and be like so 
many “idealets,” giving the readers 
in concise form ideas of what the 
new store would be like, its meth- 
ods, its stock, etc. As the time 
for the opening approached, | 
would use an ample number of 
these liners, finishing their use the 
day of the appearance of the regu- 
lar announcement. The last num- 
ber of liners would call attention 
to the regular announcement. My 
reason for using the liners would 
be to enlighten the people about 
the new store and to excite the 
people’s curiosity, believing that 
when one’s curiosity is aroused 
that he or she will be inclined to 
seek further into the matter. These 
liners would create a good deal 
of mouth-to-mouth advertising. 

When you have the people talk- 
ing, they are ready for the opening 
announcement. I would have the 
announcement take up a full page 
in the local daily and also weekly 
papers, my reason for taking a 
full page being that the size of the 
space itself would attract attention 
and create the impression of the 
“bigness” of the concern. I would 
have the ad start with a heading 
about ‘Opening Blankville’s New 
Department Store.” In this large 
advertisement I would have each 
different department have its por- 
tion of space and special prices 
and descriptions, at the top of each 
department giving an idea of the 
goods carried in that department. 
I would devote space to telling 
about our “store methods,” then 
under this another about “the 
flowers, music and souvenirs” for 
the opening. 

A short time before the opening 
I would also issue circulars, hav- 
ing them distributed from house 


greets 
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to house, the same being under the 
supervision of some of the em- 
ployees of the establishment, to in- 
sure its being done faithfully. I 
would Lave the circular of good 
quality and tell all about the store 
in detail, its departments, the 
goods carried in each, the meth- 
ods, etc. My reason for using 
circulars would be that as it was 
the opening of a new store the 
whole field should be covered. 

I would also use the billboards 
for a week previous to the open- 
ing, having just an attractive post- 
er with a_ statement, “Opening 
Blankville’s New Department 
Store.” My reason for billboards 
would be because outdoor display 
the eye at every hand, at 
every corner. If display is a good 
one it tells its story at a glance. 

To cap the climax I would also 
use handbills on the day of the 
opening. I would have boys hand 
these out on the streets and give 
them to the people as they left the 
factories for their homes. They 
would act as a reminder. 


e-  - 
GENERAL AND SPECIFIC. 

All that a general ad ever does is to 
“keep your name and business before 
the people.””. Now, isn’t your name and 
business kept before people just the 
same or a little better when you adver- 
tise some special thing or things? It 
surely is, and besides that you have the 
benefit of a direct demand for the thing 
advertised. That is, of course, provided 
that the thing is a good thing, and at a 
low enough price to make it strongly de- 
sirable.— Bats 

—__+o+ —— 
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LOTERIDGE'S 


UMBRELLA STORE SIGN, 
MYRTLE AVE., BROOKLYN, 


1203 
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AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
ADVERTISING. 


By Charles C. Schnatterbeck. 


It is evident that our increased 
trade with the German Empire in 
recent years is due largely to the 
persistent advertising of our man- 
ufactures in that market. Not 
only are a number of our leading 
industrial concerns _ propagating 
their wares in the columns of the 
German press, but many of the 
prominent merchants in the cities 
of Berlin, Hamburg and Hanover 
have become our selling agents, 
mentioning the fact in theig own 
advertisements. It is also interest- 
ing to note that a number of cred- 
itably established German manu- 
facturing firms are advertising that 
their goods are made on the Amer- 
ican plan. In this way they cater 
to the demands of those who are 
becoming more and more accus- 
tomed to our manufactures, par- 
ticularly machine tools. In_ this 
category may be mentioned those 
American firms that have opened 
foreign branches for the purpose 
of manufacturing their machinery 
near the consuming markets. Thus 
we have the Deutsche Niles-Werk- 
zeugmaschinen-Fabrik, with a 
large plant near Berlin, which is 
an offspring of the Niles Tool 
Works of Ohio, Then there is 
the Blake Pumpen Campagnie of 
Hamburg, which manufactures the 
“Blake” steam pump, once the 
property of the George F. Blake 
Manufacturing Company of New 
York, but now an asset of the 
combination known as the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company. 
Another large advertiser in this 
class is the Sturtevant-Ventilator- 
en-Fabrik, which has headquarters 
in Berlin, and branches in London, 
Paris, Glasgow, Stockholm, Am- 
sterdam and Mailand, and is fa- 
thered by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Boston, Mass. Of 
the American firms doing the ma- 
jor part oftheir foreign business 
through selling agencies may be 
mentioned Jenkins Brothers of 
New York whose valves are 
handled by Gustav Reisser, of 
Stuttgart, although the company 
does a little advertising itself; the 
Brown & Sharpe machine tools, 
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which are extensively advertised 
by Gustav Diechmann & Sohn, of 
Breslau and Vienna, and the Bris- 
tol patent steel belt lacing, manu- 
factured at Waterbury, Conn., and 
sold abroad by Herman Priester, 
of Hamburg, as general agent. 

In advertising their goods the 
representatives of American man- 
ufacturers practice more economy 
in the use of words for their busi- 
ness cards than is usually done by 
German manufacturers themselves. 
In comparing the illustrations used 
in the advertisements in the trade 
press it may be said that they are 
not as good as those exhibited in 
our own country. This is rather 
contrary to the taste of the Ger- 
man business man, for when he 
isstes a trade catalogue he usually 
exercises great care in compiling 
the text, and his illustrations are 
invariably the finest. Not very 
long ago the Krupp Grusonwerk 
issued a book describing its steel 
manufacturing plant in detail, and 
the photo-engravings shown were 
exquisite. Occasionally we find 
a German manufacturer advertis- 
ing by “inset” pages in the trade 
journals, and in a few cases these 
are in artistic typography. On the 
whole, however, the German does 
not look at advertising as logically 
as does the American, and rarely 
does he indulge in “catch” words 
that characterize so many of our 
paying advertisements. In time 
no doubt the German through 
competition with the Americans 
will learn something of our ag- 
gressive advertising methods. 

A unique advertisement in one 
of the leading German trade jour- 
nals is that of Kisak Tamai, whois 
a patent solicitor for Japan, hav- 
ing an office in Berlin. His “ad” 
is made up of Japanese charac- 
ters, with the German translation 
in parellel columns. 

That there is a broadening field 
for the American manufacturer in 
German territory has been shown 
in more ways than one. yet, if we 
are to succeed in our efforts to 
beat Great Britain there, we must 
increase our advertising. 

AMONG advertisers, as elsewhere, the 
best informed men are the most teach- 
able, and the most hospitable to new 
ideas.—National Advertiser. 




















SPEARS’ PUBLICITY. 
HOW “NAZONE”” HAS BEEN BROUGHT 
AND KEPT TO PUBLIC ATTENTION. 
advertisements of Mr. 
243 Broadway, 
who advertises to cure 


The 
Joshua Spear of 
New York, 


deafness and catarrh, are so in- 
terest ng that the representative 
f Printers’ INK who called 


upon him recently takes the liber- 
ty of quoting from a circular of 
nis, before introducing him. 
“Word of my discovery spread 
from one to another, and in the 
course of the next four or five 
years (I never advertised a line 
during all that time) I supplied 
directly and indirectly over 6,000 
packages of my remedy—lI call it 
‘Nazone’—and cures came_ to 
most of those who used it, just as 
the cure came to me. During those 
four or five years there were 572 
cases which came under my per- 
sonal observation or were reported 


to me by people whom I could 
trust. I kept a very careful 
record, which shows that 540 out 


of 572 were restored to perfect 
health.” 

It was only after this rigid 
test, Mr. Spear says, that he put 


his remedy on the market. 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston was his first market. 
“It is about six years,” said he, 


“since first took space in pa- 
pers. We immediately tried the 
extremes—that is a pretty large 


list of New England country pa- 
pers, and _ s'multaneously the 
Youth’s Companion, at $6.00 an 
agate line, Comfort at $5.00 a line, 
and a Springfield, Ohio, maga- 
zine, as well as three or four in 
Philadelph‘a. We keyed some- 
what desultorily at the beginning, 
but learned sufficient to know that 


most of our selections paid. Our 
ads were generally two inch 
single column ones. Gradually 


the business grew, so that I was 
warranted in gving up the whole- 
sale fruit trade that I had been 
enabled to acquire in thirty-five 
years. With my sons, two years 
ago I removed from Boston to 
New York. For here there is 
more room for expansion than in 
such a comparatively provincial 


community as Boston.” 
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“You circularized before coming 
to New York?” 

CIRCULARIZING AND SAMPLING. 

“Oh, yes, and | give away a 
great many thousands of samples 
too. Regarding that, here is an 
interesting fact. About six years 
ago a New York fruit merchant 
and friend, who had been cured 
by Nazone, became so enthusias- 
tic that he sold many thousands, 
—yes, thousands of boxes of my 
preparation. Asa stroke of policy, 
at that time I sent 15,000 samples 
here, and the same number of 
c'rculars. These were carefully 
distributed, and brought back good 
returns, and do you know, I have 
reason to believe that that trans- 
action, over five years since, still 
yields results. So, too, another 
time, we circularized and sampled 
the office buildings and business 
houses of this city. We did it 
through a number of very super- 
ior and gentlemanly canvassers. 
The immediate returns scarcely 
paid, but the ultimate results— 
for occasional orders are still re- 
ceived from that experiment— 
have pleased us amazingly.” 

IN NEW YORK. 

“When you came to 
York 4 

“We radically changed the busi- 
ness. We practically divided it 
into two departments, that of sell- 
ing the specific and that of giving 
treatment. And we began to 
manufacture our preparation our- 
selves. At first we had it made ac- 
cording to our formula by Boston 
chemists. I wish to say that ‘Na- 
zone’ has been so improvel from 
time to time, that to-day it is an 
entirely different article. We are 
continually experimenting, and 
though we now feel that we have 
the best catarrh remedy in the 
world, next year it may be a still 
better specific.” 

“Your present advertising?” 
NEW YORK “WORLD” AND 
“JOURNAL.” 

“We are now using only the 
Sunday and evening New York 
Journal and World. Since spring 
we have about restricted ourselves 
to these, and to the local, Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City programmes. 
Our first ads in the World and 
Journal were interesting experi- 


New 
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ments, at $125 each. I will not bring in big money, and the Jour- 
tell which yielded the most finally, nal next ‘to nothing; and the 
but one day the World would very next the Journal would y'eld 
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I Want the Difficult Cases. 

I’ve discovered a method that cures, Deafness and 
Catarrh. 

I’m particularly pleased when I get hold of a case 
that has tried a lot of other treatments without result. 
Most of such cases (not all) I cure. 

My records have been carefully kept. They showa 
trifle more“than ninetcen cures out of every twenty 
patients treated. 





SPEAR CURED ME. 


I am seventy-three years old. Four weeks 
ago | was very deaf—had been so for years. To- 
day I can hear almost as well as ever I could. Mr. 
Spear did it. 

I live at 612 Fulton st., Brooklyn. I am at 
home every evening after 7 o'clock. 

JAMES F. MOORE. 











Understand, I’m not advertising “cheap treatment.” 
But the cost won’t be more than you can afford to pay 
for the results | produce, 


The story of how I, a business man—not @ physician—twas driven to des- 
peration by a disease the doctors couldn't cure; how after years of study 
and experiment I discovered this treatment and CURED MYSELF of deaf- 
ness and catarrh, is interesting. But it's too long to tele here. If you are 
curious to hear it I will tell it to you when you call. If you have any 
doubt of the possibility of such a thing hitppening, get dawn your encyclo- 
pedic ond look yp “Pasteur.” 

Most people think Pasteur was a greot doctor. HE NEVER WAS A 
DOCTOR AT ALL, yet he made discorcries on which the whole modern 
theory of medicine is based. His famous hydrophobia cure tcas one of the 
least of those discoveries. You sce. a-layman DOES sometimes discover 
things adow® medicine that the doctors overlook. 


My office is at 243 Broadway (opposite City Hali Park). I’m 
there week days from 9 A.M. till8 P,M. Sundays, 10 till 2. 1 
can treat you by correspondence, sending the medicines and apparatus 
by mail. My cures by mail treatment.average over eighteen out of 
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us even more than 
the IVorld had the 
previous day, and 
the World even 
less than the Jour- 
nal had. I never 
saw a more strik- 
ing lesson of the 
certainties, un- 
certainties and ec- 
centricities of ad- 
vertising. I will 
say one thing and 
that is that I want 
no better mediums 
than these two pa- 
pers have been.” 

RESULTS OF FREE 

TREATMENT. 

“How about your 
10 day free treat- 
ment offer?” 

“The results are 
very satisfactory. 
We know of course 
that this attracts 
many people who 
are looking for 
something for noth- 
ing, Nevertheless 
even many of these 
are shamed _ into 
taking treatment, 
because of the very 
courteous way we 
receive them. We 
treat all alike—as 
though they were 
paying royally, for 
we examine them 
thoroughly, and 
give them medicine 
and advice liberally 
if they require it. 
Our doctors arefine 
practitioners, and 
as we find that al- 
most all cases of 
catarrh are united 
with organic com- 
plications of vari- 
ous kinds, we have 
found it necessary 
to install quite a 
pharmacopeia.” 

“Do you circular- 
ize still?” 

LISTS. 

““Yes, but not to 
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lists. Although we have guaranteed 
lists offered.’’ 
“What is 
worth ?” 
“Oh, the guarantee is satisfac- 
tory. It’s this way. Suppose we 
buy a list of 10,000. These are 


such a_ guarantee 


the names of people who have 
answered catarrh ads. Well, we 
send out a circular to them. 1,500 


are returned. The list seller sends 


us 1,500 additional names. We 
send our circulars to these. 300 
return. We are then supplied 


with 300 names and so on until 
none return. But we only circu- 
larize to those who have answered 
our ads. These were 1,200, but 
they have recommended friends, 
who in their turn have recommend- 
ed more, until now we have a_ ex- 
cellent list of our own of 4,000. 
These are a continual source of 
income, and the nucleus of an end- 
less chain for our purposes.” 

“What do you’ consider 
strong point of your 
ments ?” 

“We think no better ads were 
ever published, and we believe that 
their force lies in their evident 
sincerity.” 

“And what is the key-note of the 
cut of yourself?” 

“We think that is a home thrust. 
The personal issue makes a direct, 
forceful appeal to every reader 
from which we cannot get away, 
strive how we will. It rings true, 
and carries conviction.” 

“How about testimonials?” 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“Ah, there you strike a strong 
point. We have a number of them 
that we know to be very effective, 
and which we use as effectively as 
we know how. That is, we always 
strive to bring a home testimonial 
to bear on every correspondent. 
We believe, and I think you will 
agree, that if we are attacking a 
man in Dallas, Texas, if we can 
come at him with a_ testimonial 
from some one in Dallas—some 
one whom he perhaps knows, or 
whom he can seek out personally 
a1.d speak to—that this will carry 
a hundred fold more weight than 
if we send him a hundred testi- 
monials, scattering say from 
Tacoma, Washington, to Eastport, 
Maine. Thus that little  testi- 


the 
advertise- 
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monial from the 73 year old man 
over in Brooklyn, with its ring of 
truth, has done us_ worlds of 
good.” 

“Regarding large and small ads, 
—which do you find most effect- 
ive?” 

“Oh, they are 
valuable. But the short ones 
serve another purpose. Between 
times they keep your name in evi- 
cence; a splendid object.” 

“Which do you find more effect- 
ive—the morning or the evening 
papers?” 

“The evening papers, but for no 
reason that we could thus far de- 


proportionally 


duce.” J. W. Scuwartz. 
= aoa 
ON SOUND LINES. 


At no time in the wonderful growth 
of advertising has it received the serious 
attention of the thoughtful business 
student to the degree that it 1s receiving 
it to-day. It is now commanding the 
undivided attention of men of the sort 
who make real captains of industry. It 
is being worked out along the sound lines 
of a business that will come to be as 
much recognized and as highly esteemed 
as anv in the commercial world. Men 
are directing the great advertising enter- 
prises of the country, as the new cent- 
ury opens, who see in advertising a great 
business force, who see its relation to 
the development of industry, and to the 
real progress of the world.—Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle. 

fi ott i 
ONE OF THE SECRETS. 

When you learn to express yourself 
in writing as you do in speaking you 
have mastered one of the secrets of suc- 
cessful advertising. If you depart from 
your natural mode of expression the 
lapse is always apparent and robs what 
you say of some of its force.—American 
Druggist. 


STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PH is 


RASES. 





“NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED.” 















IN NEW YORK AND VI- 
CIN iT’ 


More than two and a half mill- 
ion copies of daily newspapers are 
printed daily in New York. Every 
day in the year, every hour in the 
twenty-four, the big presses are 
reeling off the printed — sheets, 
converting tons of white paper, 
which not so long before was 
growing in the forest, into the 
history of the world. So far as 
New York is concerned, there 
are no such things as subscriptions. 
The papers are sold outright to 
newsboys or newsdealers, and the 
latter deliver them at houses. Be- 
cause of frequent editions, there 
is not an hour during week days 
when the newsboys are not offer- 
ing them for sale. Even in the 
middle of the night. a few tired 
youngsters can always be found 
asleep about Park Row. Wagons 
loaded with papers are drawn to 
uptown distributing points by 
galloping horses, which race with 
automobiles similarly laden. There 
are certain points where newsboys 
gather, like the east side of Union 
Square, Greeley Square, East and 
West One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street, and dozens of others. 

The out of town circulation 
presents many problems. The 
newspapers find it unprofitable to 
fight one another, and special 
trains to carry an edition of a sin- 
gle newspaper are no longer fre- 
quent. Until within a year or two, 
any one of the big newspapers was 
willing to spend from two to five 
hundred dollars for a special train 
to get an edition into a city fifteen 
minutes before a rival could reach 
there on a regular train. Special 
trains to carry New York news- 
papers have_been run as far west 
as Cleveland. At present, nine 
special trains are run every Sun- 
day, and in addition there are 
wagon services from diverging 
noints, so that the’ country within 
a radius taking in Boston, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg and Buffalo is 
gridironed, and the papers are de- 
livered by noon. 

The first editions of the evening 
newspaners, wh'ch sell because of 
their special departments, and be- 
cause they “play up” the exclusive 
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news in the different morning 
newsnaners, are daily circulated as 
far east as Boston, as far north as 

Buffalo, as far west as Pittsburg, 
and as far south as Richmond. 
Not so very long ago, a New York 
evening newspaper ran a special 
to Boston every day, only to find 
its rival on the streets before it, 
and with a later edition. A clever 
circulation manager had _ piled 
newspapers into trunks and ship- 
ped them to Boston on the limited 
as baggage. That train carries no 
express matter, not even news- 
papers. The payment for a ticket 
and excess charges made the cost 
slight in comparison with the price 
of a special. 

The greater part of the things 
herein described belong in large 
measure to the so-called “yellow 
journalism.”” It must be admitted 
that the actual result produced by 
all this expenditure of money, all 
this array of talent, all this fever- 
ish energy, is exceedingly disap- 
pointing. The typical journalism 
of New York is frequently ridicu- 
lous, often maddening, sometimes 
disgusting, and occasionally down- 
right wicked. It goes to lengths 
for which there is neither excuse 
nor justification. But when all is 
said, the fact remains that the 
“yellow journals” are the pro 
gressive newspapers, those which 
spend the largest sums to get the 
latest and best news and to present 
it most attractively and forcefully. 
They are the newspapers that do 
things, that make themselves a 
power in the land. 

When Manton Marble was in 
control of the New York JVorld, 
just before Mr. Pulitzer bought it, 
he sincerely strove to keep its 
circulation down to twenty thou 
sand copies. He maintained that 
this represented the number of 
desirable readers within its reach, 
and that an increase indicated that 
the quality of the newspaper was 
deteriorating. He made a great 
row when the circulation went 
up. The IJVorld, along with its 
rivals, now claims a circulation of 
anywhere from twenty to a hun 
dred and twenty times this amount 
This illustrates the difference be 
tween the old and new journalism. 

The great circulations of the 




















progressive newspapers are not to 
be explained by increase in popu- 
lation, nor by the fact that they 
have taken read'ng from the more 
conservative journals. They have 
made new readers. Mr. Goddard 
compelled persons who never read 
newspapers to become interested 
in the Sunday lVorld. The “yel- 
low” papers get down to the level 
of the great mass of people. , They 
are elemental. They stir sluggish 
intellects and stolid minds. They 
bring home to the public th'ngs it 
thought it knew, and unfold facts 
of which it did not dream, forcing 
people to read that they may hold 
intelligent intercourse with their 
neighbors. It is absolutely true 
that when men begin to read at 
all, their taste is swiftly developed, 
and soon they demand better 
things. Paradox‘cal as it may 
seem, the chief value of the yellow 
journal is as an educator. 

The chief weakness of the “yel- 
low journal” of to-day is its un- 
curbed habit of exaggeration. As 
Mr. Munsey recently said, “It 
presents the truth so hysterically 
that it looks like a lie.” A realiza- 
tion of this will some time result 
in saner and truer methods. The 
time was when big news like the 
Galveston flood would have meant 
an increase of seventy-five thou- 
sand copies in the day's sales of 
an evening edition. But the big 
headlines announcing that fright- 
ful disaster made no impress‘on. 
The readers dismiss them as the 
familiar exaggeration, and there 
was no increased sale. They 
thought of the old cry of “Wolf!” 
“Yellow journals” are beginning 
to understand that it doesn’t pay 
to put headlines on unimportant 
news, and that means change. Al- 
ready are signs of a reaction to be 
seen, and of a surety it will be wel- 
comed. There is some ground for 
the complaint of a newsboy who 
said, “The newsnapers make us 
pay six cents for ten extras be- 
cause some jay in New Jersey has 
painted his barn red.”’-—A/ansey’s. 

INFLUENCED TO WANT. 

In the columns of the newspaper and 
especially of the magazines, with tuneir 
great general circulations, people Are 
told not only of things which they know 
they want but of things which they are 
influenced to want.—Brooklyn Eagle, 
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WANAMAKER ASKS FOR SUG- 
sESTIONS. 

We want the Wanamaker advertising 
to be the best in the world, and by 
“best” we mean to have it give to our 
readers just the news they wish to hear, 
in just the way they want to hear it. 
We have no way of knowing your pri- 
vate opinion; yet your individual good 
opinion is vital to this store’s success. 
We spend a vast sum of money annually 
to interest you in this store through our 
advertising, and we would like to use 
the space we buy in the way that would 
be most valuable to you. 

We believe that our store news is as 
important as stock reports and fashion 
news; for it is both, when rightly done. 
But we would like to add -your ideas to 
ours, in so far as a change in method 
would prove of value to you. 

What is lacking in the Wanamaker 
advertising that you would like to see in 
it? What exists in the Wanamaker ad- 
vertising which is of no interest to you 
and might be omitted? 

We request your reply to these ques- 
tions only because by helping us we be- 
lieve we can help you. The aim of the 
Wanamaker Store is not only to be con- 
stantly the best server of public needs 
in merchandise; but to be better and 
better every day and hour. We want it 
to be as near your ideal of a store as 
it can be made. We want to incorpor- 
ate as many of your ideas as are prac 
ticable in order to make our. service 
constantly better and better for you. 

If convenient for you to do we 
will appreciate highly your frank criti 
cisms and suggestions.—Wanamaker Ad 
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WHERE ELEMENTS COME IN. 
Street car advertising is the only sat- 
isfactory outdoor or display advertising 
The elements do not destroy but rather 
increase its value, for inclement weather 
drives people in the cars, where the cards 
are, ‘The winds and rains and snows 
make the billboards and signboards too 
expensive. They absorb money like 
a dishonest cashier. Every storm wipes 
out thousands of dollars invested in 
costly lithography, and the bare boards 
cost the advertiser just as much as boards 


with paper on them.—Profitable Adve 
tising, Boston, Mass. 
or 








It’s water-tax 
We'll 
give you the 


19th. 


Then ’twill 


time! 

















very be 10 per cent 

lowest more. 

tate W. I. BROWN, 
Collector. 


Office open evenings.’ 


BANGOR’S TAX COLLECTOR GETS INTO 
LINE AND 
FASHION, 


ADVERTISES IN AN UP-TO-DATE 
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ADVERTISING TALK. 


INTERESTING FACTS FOR THE MER- 
CHANT TO CONSIDER. 


About this season of the year 
merchants begin to think over 
plans for their next year’s busi- 
ness and among the many things 
to be considered is the amount 
of advertising to be done. Very 
few merchants neglect this great 
factor in their business, for they 
know its importance if their ad- 
vertising has been well written 
and the right media used. Ad- 
vertising is publicity and the de- 
sire of the merchant is to put his 
announcements, his store news, 
before the greatest number tof 
people at the least cost. There 
are a number of methods, but ex- 
perience has proven that news- 
paper advertising is the best in the 
majority of cases. The question 
then arises as to which paper 
reaches the most people and what 
thé cost will be. 

As to the circulation of various 
papers the merchant may be in 
doubt. Rival advertising solici- 
tors have visited him from time 
to time and expatiated upon the 
value of their particular paper, 
told of the thousands and thou- 
sands of subscribers, and asserted 
over and over again how many 
thousand more readers their paper 
had than any other of its competi- 
tors, and told what an exclusive 
set it reached, that no other paper 
could reach this or that class, etc. 
Same way with solicitors for ad- 
vertisements for various pro- 
grammes, calendars and all the 
rest. In Picy case the merchant 
has had it impressed upon him 
that success was only certain if 
the solicitor’s medium were used. 

Merchants, as a rule, are very 
trusting personages in the matter 
of circulations. They rarely ask 
to have claims substantiated, and 
while they may think that the so- 
licitor has put up an excellent 
article of -rubber truth they also 
think that perhaps this or that 
medium has got a fair circulation 
and may be of value to them. 
The merchant is not so trusting 
in other matters. He would not 
think of buying groceries at a 
store where there were no scales. 
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If he should ask for ten pounds 
of sugar he would not be satis- 
fied if the grocer were to take 
some sugar in a scoop, turn it in- 
to a bag and pass it over the coun- 
ter with the statement that “there 
is ten full pounds of sugar.” 
Neither would the merchant in 
buying meats accept a piece of 
meat cut off, wrapped and passed 
over to him as so many pounds 
unless he thought it had been 
weighed. He would expect six- 
teen ounces to the pound. He 
would pay at that rate for each 
pound or fraction of a pound. 
When a case of goods comes in 
to the merchant's store and is 
opened the contents are checked 
up and if not found correct a com- 
plaint is entered. The full count 
will have to be made up or the bill 
discounted. 

The merchant owes it to him- 
self to apply the same methods to 
papers in wh‘ch he buys advertis- 
ing space and pays for it on the 
basis of circulation, for circula- 
tion largely determines the cost of 
advert'sing. If the merchant, 
when making an advertising con- 
tract, insisted that a clause should 
be inserted stating the circulation 
of the medium, and guaranteeing 
that satisfactory proof would be 
furnished by the paper that the 
stated number of copies were 
actually printed at each issue in 
which the merchant's advertise- 
ment appeared, or no money 
would be collected, the advertiser 
would be surprised to find what a 
vast difference there is between the 
claimed circulation and the exact 
number printed. 

Yet should the merchant order 
10,000 handbills of the printer, 
he would expect to get that num- 
ber and would satisfy himself that 
he had received full count be- 
fore paying for them. The mer- 
chant would not pay for 10,000 if 
he had received but 1,000 or 2,000. 
He would simply pay for the num- 
ber he received. Why should he 
not apply the same method in his 
payment for newspaper or pro- 
gramme advert'sing? Why should 
he not know what he is paving 
for and demand full count? Sim 
ply because it has not been the 
custom, and it seems to be a huge 




















task to find out how many copies 


a newspaper actually prints. In 
some cases it would, undoubtedly, 
be a huge task, but if the adver- 
tising patronage was withheld and 
the burden of furnishing satisfac- 
tory proof put upon the publisher, 
the task would be an easy one. 

Satisfactory proof would con- 
sist in the showing of certified 
white paper bills; of postoffice re- 
ceipts for papers mailed, or bills 
of weight from railroads, where 
bundles of papers are sent by rail; 
of free access to subscription 
books and cash book showing 
amounts received from street or 
news-stand sales. In this way 
the actual circulation of any news- 
paper can he very nearly ascer- 
tained. Claims regarding circula- 
tion would not be allowed; actual 
figures, ten hundred complete pa- 
pers to the thousand, would be 
demanded. 

For the convenience of its ad- 
vertisers the Union gets out as 
soon as practicable each month 
a tabulated statement of its circu- 
lation, signed and sworn to by 
the publisher. In addition to this 
the pressroom, the mailing room 
and the circulation books are open 
to the inspection of all advertisers, 
and such patrons are invited to 
satisfy themselves as to the exact 
number of copies the Union 
printed each day. 

In a recent number of 
PrinTERS’ INK, a journal for ad- 
vertisers, which has been styled 
“The Little Schoolmaster in the 
Art of Advertising,” is an article 
on ‘Leading Newspapers,” a re- 
view of the papers of the coun- 
try, their circulation and com- 
parative importance as shown by 
the current issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. This Di- 
rectory is the standard with a ma- 
jority of the leading general ad- 
vertisers of the United States, for 
it aims to give actual circulations, 
and while printing a publisher’s 
claim gives also the Directory edi 
tor’s estimate of the paper’s cir- 
culation. If a tabulated statement 
is furnished to the Directory pub- 
lishers, this fact is also made 
known. Under the heading of 
“New Hampshire,” in the article 
referred to, PRINTERS’ INK says: 
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“Eight daily papers in New 
Hampshire get credit for actual 
issues of more than one thousand 
copies. They are: Concord 
Evening Monitor, People and 
Patriot, Dover Foster's Demo- 
crat, Keene Evening Sentinel, 
Manchester Mirror and Ameri- 
can and Manchester Union, 
Nashua Telegraph and _ Ports- 
mouth Times. The Manchester 
Union alone of these eight has 
furnished regularly statements of 
circulation during a series of 
years and has probably a much 
larger issue than the remaining 
seven dailies combined. Its last 
report shows an average issue of 
12,883. The Union is a progress- 
ive paper. By means of special 
arrangements with newsdealers 
and railroads the vaner is deliver- 
ed pretty generally throughout 
the State by early morning and 
reaches its farthest confines late 
in the afternoon. With the ex- 
ception of the Indianapolis News 
and the Portland Oregonian, 
there is no other instance where 
a single daily so dominates a 
State as is the case with the Man- 
chester Union in the State of 
New Hampshire. The only other 
newspaper with actual figures is 
the Keene Evening Sentinel, 
which is given 1,536; the remain- 
ing six are credited with outputs 
of exceeding 1,000 copies each. 
These seven are of little interest 
to the general advertiser.” 

The National Advertiser, a 
bright and progressive magazine, 
devoted to the interests of adver- 
tisers, active in exposing frauds, 
and persistent in its efforts to 
give to space buyers a correct 
statement of circulation of all 
newspapers, has, in its issue of 
August 8, an interesting letter 
from F. J. Cheney, of the Cheney 
Medicine Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
The letter was written to the edi- 
tor of the National Advertiser in 
response to a request for an opin- 
ion upon and criticism of a pro- 
posed plan for the investigating of 
the circulations of newspapers and 
periodicals. Mr, Cheney has been 
a liberal buyer and user of adver- 
tising space for over twenty years 
and the advertisements of his com- 
pany are appearing in thousands 
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of publications to-day. Very few 
men have had the experience 
which has come to Mr. Cheney, 
and he knows as much or more 
about newspapers, their value and 
circulation, as can be acquired 
from any newspaper directory, or 
is enjoyed by any other advertiser 
in the country. In. the letter 
above referred to Mr. Cheney 
gives a few chapters from h's ex- 
perience with advertising solicitors 
and their circulation claims. 
Among other things he writes: 

“Exaggeration of circulation is 
not taken seriously, because we 
know the exaggerator, and he 
knows we know him, and are not 
influenced by his boasting, and, 
therefore, littke or no damage is 
done. It pleases the _ boaster, 
makes him feel good, and often 
amuses us. When we get a good, 
strong statement from a traveling 
representative, we simply wonder 
whether he possesses a lively im- 
agination or was misinformed by 
his principal.” 

Retail merchants, busy with the 
thousand and one details of their 
business, and not having had the 
experience of Mr. Cheney, do not 
size up a paper so thoroughly or 
corre-tly as he might, and are oft- 
en talked into making an adver- 
tising contract by gentlemanly 
spellbinders with whom circulation 
figures are pipe dreams, and who 
hold truth as too sacred a thing to 
be used when stating the number 
of copies which their particular 
publication sends out. 

Some merchants who pay from 
15 cents to 25 cents per inch each 
insertion in papers with actual cir- 
culations ranging from 1,000 to 
3.000 consider the Union's rate 
high, simply because it calls for 
more money. On the basis of cir- 
culation such papers should re- 
ceive only from 2 cents to 6 cents 
per inch, or, if their rate is correct, 
the Union should receive from $1 
to $1.75 per inch each insertion. 
These prices would be prohibitive. 
Any merchant would say that he 
could not afford to pay them. And 
he could not. Yet some are pay- 
ing for space in the same ratio in 
other newspapers. 

Advertising is as much a part 
of the live merchant’s business as 


is the purchasing of goods. And 
advertising should pay a profit the 
same as goods. If advertising 
does not pay, the fault must lie 
either in the medium or in the 
advertisements themselves. The 
province of the paper is to furnish 
circulation. The advertiser uses 
space to tell the people about his 
store and his goods. Advertising 
is store news—let the advertise- 
ments be news. If the Union was 
to print news items several days 
without change its readers would 

disgusted and enter~a protest. 
Let the store news be fresh—don’t 
run stale advertisements.—Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union. 


~o, 
THE LAST RESORT. 
Editor Writer—But what can we say? 


We don’t know a thing about Smith and 
his crowd. 

Editor—Well, we can at least refer 
to them as Smith and others of his ilk! 

Detroit Journal. 

Ir isn’t necessary to patronize the 
newspaper want columns in order to 
find fault. 
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STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 





REDUCED TO ONE DOLLAR, 
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CENTVRY IDEA 





A Soda Fountain 


in Every 
Home 


"tagged life misses many enjoyments of the city. If you can’t come 


to them they can go to you. 


Qne of the city’s latest novelties is the 
ty f 


possibility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling 


expense. 


acid gas and supplying with them a 


It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome affair, 

but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 

carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually as though you owned a $1,000 

Soda Fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we 
make this special offer of 


A Complete Soda Water 
Outfit for $3.00 


1 all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete 

2 boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box 

1 bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup 
“« Ginger Ale “ “ 
Vanilla 


“ 


Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) 
1 bottle of Citrate Magnesia Tab- 
lets (40 in bottle) 


Regular price 
$5.00 


Introductory price to 
the first 100,000 


$3.00 


Delivered, expressage pre- 
paid, to all points East of the 
Rocky Mountains. West of 
these add 50 cents for addi- 
tional expressage. 


“« “« 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “« 





This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
your taste at average cost of one cent a glass, 

Qe" In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS will 
carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by its own 


life and force destroy all germs and clear impurities from unhealth: 


y water, 


From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 


., SPARELETS goes beyond 
without it. I have used the extracts of vario 
the cl ing of them was perfect as to taste, etc 


etc.” 
J. L. Hows, o4 Fulton Street, New York. 


thing else in any form until I used the SPARKLETS. 


You can’t afford to be without one. 





; my tion. Mrs. Howe 
it with various liquids and now she cannot get along 
vaneties and 


“I thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to my notice. 
have been ill quite a while and could not retain milk or ? y- 

-. Lam 
bow able to drink a gallon of milk charged with SPARKLETS 


daily. Enclosed is letter from my physician, Dr. Lober, veri- 
fying the same.” Marie Lenora Marks, 
2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
“SPARKLETS hed od order and I 
i mo TS reas me in go and I am greatly 
. C. Merrman, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ My friends and myself are delighted with the operation of 
SPARKLETS.” Jamas Hicxs, on, oO. 


Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, registered mail, or any 
convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


the COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 


Twenty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York City 
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EVENING PAPER ADVANTAGES. 
Years ago, when the facilities for 
gathering news were imperfect by rea- 
son: of inferior telegraphic service, the 





morning paper enjoyed a distinct advan- 
tag Conditions now, however. are dif- 
ferent. The news of the world is based 
pon man’s activity, and this makes the 
aylight the producer of news. A _ hap- 

ling is flashed over the wires within 
a very few minutes after it becomes 
known, and this permits the afternoon 


Paper to go to its readers with the news 
almost up to the minute. This advan- 
tage, added to the fact that the great 


masses of the people read newspapers 
at eveping time, establishes clearly the 
lead of te afternoon publication.—Day- 
ton (O.) News. 


+e —— 
* WHITE.” 

“White” in an advertisement is in- 
valuable, Without it, an advertisement 
is a picture without background or sky. 
—Newspaper and Poster Advertising. 

>> 





An investment in advertising is one 
which will yield golden return to the 
man who places his money with wis- 
dom.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) News. 












NOTES. 


Gen. Cuas. H. Taytor is to speak before 
the next meeting of the Sphinx Club. 


Practical Advertising, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was a year old with its January issue. 
Many happy returns of the day! 

“THe Work of the Postal Commis- 
sion,” by Hon. William H. Moody, ap- 
pears in the /ndependent (New York) 
of January 24th. 





THE first newspaper printed by a 
mechanical press driven by steam was 
the London Times of November 28, 
1814. Its speed was 1,800 an_ hour, 
printed on one side only.—Fourth 
Estate. 

THE name of the Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciaton of London has been changed to 
the Advertisers’ Protective Society. S. 
B. Worth, solicitor, New Broad street, 
E. C., has been appointed secretary 
pro tem. 


In the Saturday Evening Post (Phila- 
delphia) of Jan. 19th, under the gen- 
eral title of ““American Cartoonists and 
Their Work,” C. G. Bush, F. Opper, 
Charles Nelan and Homer Davenport 
contribute interesting a articles. 





THE Boston Store, of Worcester, 
Mass., inaugurated on December 31st 
its annual “way Day Party in January” 
being a sale of muslin underwear. Mr. 
J. G. Moran is the advertising manager 
of this popular concern. 

Tue Ansonia (Conn.) Evening Sen- 
tinel closed the century with a daily 
average circulation of which it is proud. 
The claim is made that the ratio of cir- 
culation of the Sentinel to the popula- 
tion in its field is one to every six in- 
habitants.—Newspaperdom. 


Tue K. J. Quinn Co., 105 Pearl 
street, Boston, Mass., offer $100 to the 
person giving the best idea by March 1 
how to advertise Zapha Shoe Polish for 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 
Particulars are sent with the purchase 
of a twenty-five cent bottle. 


Printers’ INK hears that the Secre- 
tary of State of Wyoming has asked 
the legislature to make an appropria- 
tion for a new immigration pamphlet, 
which will set forth the resources of the 
State - bring many settlers and hun- 
dreds of dollars within the borders of 
the State. 


One of the most unique advertising 
attractions yet seen in our city, is dis- 
played in a window at the Model Cloth- 
ing Store. A rapidly revolving circular 
saw is industriously engaged in cutting 
prices, while the fragments, that are 
scattered about, give the place the ap- 
pearance of a miniature saw mill. 


Tue Merchants’ Association of New 
York having discovered that the P. O. 
Appronriation Bill has eliminated all 
appropriations, not only for the exten- 
sion, but likewise for the maintenance 
of the present postal tubular system, 
has petitioned the members of the New 
York delegation in Congress against such 
action. 


Mr. Rurus H.~ Jackson, business 


NTERS’ INK. 


manager of the Harford (Conn.) Times, 
was on January 24 elected president of 
the Business Men’s Association of Con 
necticut. The selection is everywhere 
regarded as an eminently valuable one 
for the association. Even the Hartford 
Telegram voices the general satisfaction 
with the choice. 

H. D. La Coste, whose office is in the 
Potter Building, New York, will here- 
after represent the San Francisco Bul 
letin, in the place of the late Felix K. 
Misch. Mr. La Coste is one of the 
most progressive of special agents, and 
the appointment is one of which so 
young a man may well be proud.—.Aa 
tional Advertiser. 


A. SHumMaAN & Company, the Boston 
clothiers and ladies’ furnishers, have 
fitted up an “Ivory Room”’ for the de- 
lectation of their lady patrons which is 
a prominent object of attraction for 
feminine shoppers. A Printers’ INK 
corresponc ent says it is not surpassed 
in charming beauty by any similar place 
in the city, fitted up as it is in decora 
tions and ivory colored hangings. 


“RECOLLECTIONS of Famous Editors,” 
in the Youth's Companion, starts in the 
January 24th issue by a sketch of Chas 
A. Dana, by Amos J. Cummings, who 
knew him well. He tells how one 
night, crowded for space, Dana threw 
out four columns of advertisements. 
and won his case against the protests 
of the counting room, insisting that the 
news must always be given precedence. 

3ERNARD M. Wo r, the Boston street 
clothier, recently dressed one of nis 
windows as a “‘Puzzle Window.”” Among 
the forty overcoats displayed, ranging 
from $7.50 to $40 in price, was only 
one that sold for $25. The coats were 
numbered, instead of priced. To the 
first person who guessed the $25 coat, 
Mr. Wolf gave a prize of $5. The con 
test was open to purchasers and non 
purchasers alike. 








Lonpon Punch has long shown signs 
of decay. The men available to-day tor 
the salaries a weekly paper can afford to 
pay are not the equal of .e old guard 
—the Leaches, the Hoods, the Doyles, 
the Lemons, the Mavhews, the Jerrolds 
and a’Beckets—with whom the produc 
tion of Punch was more a labor of love 
than : sl ving for indemnity.—Toronto 
World. 


“NEwsPaPER Notoriety,” by Jolin 
Swinton, appears in the Independent 
(New York) of January 24. In con 
cluding, Mr. Swinton says. In an ear 
lier part of this article I referred to the 
cranky, the vain and the silly people 
who seek for it; but these are by no 
means its only seekers. It is sought 
for by a good many worldly persons in 
this age because it is advantageous to 
them, as things go. 


Mr. Natuan Haskett Dove is now 
connected with the publishing house of 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, and 
has assumed charge of the advertising 
department of the firm. This is proof 
positive that the literary side of this 
commercial art is exacting. Mr. Dole 
is widely known as a student of Omar 
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Khayyam, and his researches have add- 
ed much to the general knowledge of 
the Persian poet and philosopher. N ew 


York Commercial Advertiser. 
Two 
largely 
inated. 
vould 
their 
langer of 
vith smallpox. 
the restaurant 
ng with the 
fhe proprietors say 
tisement”’ proved much 
than they had anticipated.—Nex 
Tribune, 


weeks ago the waitresses in a 
patronized restaurant were vac- 
The proprietors thought it 

be a good advertisement to let 
patrons know that there was no 
being served by waitresses 
vor the next few days 

was constantly resound- 
sound of broken dishes. 
that their ‘“‘adver- 
more expensive 


York 


In November, 1900, the Association 
f American Advertisers sent its audi- 
tor to Rochester to ascertain the circula- 
tion of each of the daily papers willing 
to open its books in proof of circulation 


claims, the object being to secure the 
nformation on which, alone, the adver- 
tiser can absolutely rely. But two of 
the five dailies permitted investigation. 
It is said that of all the papers yet ex- 
amined by the auditor of the A. A. A. 
not one has been found to aave the 
circulation claimed for it. 

Tue Boston Traveler prints in every 
issue a prescription coupon which with 
the payment of ten cents at any of the 


three drug stores of Theodore Metcalf 
& Co, purports to enable the hoider to 
get his prescription filled at actual cost 
yrice of the drugs. The coupon does 
not state who stands the loss of profit, 
the Traveler or the Metcalf Company. 
The drug store appears to get a good 
ad out of it and probably fills many 
prescriptions which would otherwise be 
handled in some of the smaller shops. 








Tue Laxakola “Company, Charles Aus- 
tin Bates, promoter, is said to be mak- 
ing progress. It now has $30,000 on 
deposit with the Chemical National 
sank, so Mr. Bates says, $30,000 more 

promised by good men, while fully 

00,000 worth of advertising space has 
already been corralled, payable in stock. 
Mr. Bates says there remain in the 
treasury, to be sold, about 50,000 shares 
for which he expects to get double the 
price he has been receiving up to this 
time. Laxakola will probably prove an 
excellent laxative. 

Dr. Setu Crark & Co., 404 Atlantic 

enue, Boston, in their ads in the 

, papers, print a coupon, each one 
numbered, which is good for one trial 
hottle of their ‘‘Neurogen,”’ advertised 
as a cure for chronic nervousness, rheu- 
itism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, heart 
uuble, nervous exhaustion, and all af- 
fections of the nerves and blood. No 
bottles are given without the coupon, 
and to parties living at a distance a 
trial bottle is sent prepaid, on receipt 

f a coupon properly filled out with 
the name of the dealer. 


uome 


\n advertising scheme that attracted 


nuch attention yesterday was a group 
of Scotch bagpipers—at least, they look- 
ed like bagpipers, who made the tour of 
the princi: streets. At convenient 
points tl up would halt, and two 





of the party would drone out something 
characteristic, in the shape of “Annie 
Laurie” or “Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
while the other members of the band 
iustled out circulars among the crowd, 
explaining all the manifold merits of 


the particular goods they were adver 
tising.— Savannah (Ga.) News. 

Mr. Water L. Tuomas, who has 
been in the counting-room of the éEn- 
terprise for a number of years, and 
who is well known to the advertisers 
of the paper, has accepted a position 
in the advertising department of the 


Worcester Telegram, and will leave to 
take his new place in about two weeks. 


Mr. Thomas is the third man the Tele- 
gram has called from the Enterprise 
and the managers of that paper are to 


be congratulated upon knowing where 
to come when they need good men. 
Mr. Thomas is popular in this city with 
all with whom he has come in contact. 

Enterprise, Brockton, Mass., Feb. 28. 








Ainslee’s Magazine (New York) for 
February tells how in 1895 Henri Me 
nier, the French chocolate manufact 
urer, purchased the island of Anticosti 


million 
the St. 


lying at the 
River. To 


some two 
mouth of 


acres 
Lawrence 


day Anticosti boasts of a thriving town 
conducted on modern plans, and hes 
quays, breakwaters and extensive car 
ning factories, besides being populate: 
with an army of workers employed by 
Menier, who are pushing steadily on 
ward building roads, making clearings 


and in other ways working for the pros 
perity of the island. This is the result 
of five years of constant toil and an ex- 


penditure of over two million dollars. 
rhe article, particularly Menier’s rules, 
which make him a despot, is well worth 


reading. 

At the annual meeting of the Moxie 
Nerve Food Company of New England, 
held last week, the following well-known 


gentlemen were elected directors: Franlt 

Thompson, of Arlington; John L. 
Beauchain, of Allston; Augustin Thomp 
son, Lowell; F. N. Young, Arlington, 
and Harry A. Thompson, of Lowell. 
Mr. Taylor, of Lowell, who has been 
connected with the business for seven- 


teen years, and who has been president 
of the present company since its or 
ganization, retired, owing to his ad 
vanced years, and Mr. Frank Thompson, 


who has been treasurer of the company 
since it was organized, as well as the 
general manager and moving spirit of 
the enterprise, was elected to the va 
cancy. The office of general manager 
was abolished and the duties added t¢ 
those of the president. 

Tug Hon. Charles Juengst, Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman from the Fifteenth 


District of Brooklyn, Kings County, in 
troduced a bill in the New York Legis 


lature on Thursday, January 24, the 
purpose of which is to derive revenue 
from corporations or persons who use 
public conveyances for the display of 
advertising. The bill provides that any 
corporation or person operating for 
revenue any steam railroad, street sur 


face railway, or other public conveyance 
the motive power of which is steam, 





2 


oe 


iy 
{ 
i 
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electricity, horse power, or compressed 
air, shall pay yearly - the State treas- 
urer an annual tax of $10 for each and 
every car or-vehicle in or upon which 
a business advertisement is displayed. 
Mr. Juengst has no figures upon the 
amount of revenue which his bill would 
yield the State, but thinks the returns 
would be very large, especially from 
New York City. 

AsouTt a week ago Mrs. B. IF. Young 
of this village lost her purse, which con- 
tained several of her calling cards and 
$25. Several days eio~sed, and Mrs. 
Young awaited the return of the purse, 
thinking that the presence of her cards 
therein would guide the finder thereof 
in returning the property to its rightful 
owner. However, as nothing was heard 
ot the finding of the money, a “fake” 
advertisement was inserted in a recent 
edition of the local paper. The adver- 
tisement stated in substance that the 
person who found the purse which was 
lost several days previously was known, 
but that if the property was returned to 
attorney J. F. Little, no prosecutio 
would follow. Yesterday (lriday) a 
closely veiled woman accosted a young 
lad by the name of Faucett, and hired 
him to take a package to Mr. Little. 
On opening the package the purse was 
found with the money intact, although 
not in bills of the same denomination 
as when lost.—Rochester (N. Y.) Union 
{dvertiser. 


“Is the Newspaper Office the Place 
for a wirl:”’ is the theme of an editorial 
symposium in the February Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Some time ago kdward 
Rok sent letters to one hundred men 
and women editors asking: “If you had 
a young daughter, desirous or forced to 
go into the outer world, would you, 
from our experience as a newspaper 
woman, approve of her working in a 
daily newspaper office? If not, why 
not? And under what, if any, circum- 
stances or conditions would you sanction 
it?” Of the fifty women addressed on 
the subject forty-two responded —all but 
three in the nevative. Of these twenty 
were married and nearly all the twenty 
are mothers. There were thirty answers 
from the fifty men editors, who were 
unanimous and emphatic in their opinion 
that the newspaper office was not a fit 
place for a girl. They — much the 
same general view of the matter: that 
the exigencies of cneenane ‘work are a 
severe tax upon the physical strength, 
and that the influence of a newspaper 
office are almost sure to coarsen a girl. 

THE SOLICITOR. 

It takes capable man to make 
a good s itor. One who knows how 
to shut his mouth as well as how to 
open it when necessary One wno 
understands. how to keep his mind on 
the matter in hand even when the really 
interested party wavers, A man whose 
perseverance is perfectly balanced by 
politeness, tact and understanding; a 
man whose selfish e is strong but 
controlled * intelligence. A man who 
having learned to control himself is 
capable of influencing others—such a 


mon will make a good solicitor.—Fame. 
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TO IMPRO\ & crOSTER ART. 


The project of an academy for the 
annual exhibition of original designs at 
the Crystal Palace in connection with 
the International Advertisers’ Exhibition 
has now taken definite shape. A com- 
mittee of well-known posterists has the 
matter in hand, and the date fixed is 
March 2 to March 30. The committee 
consists of Messrs. John Hassall, Tom 
Browne, Cecil Aldin, Bernard Part- 
ridge, Will True, James Pryde, R. Sau- 
ber and W. S. Rogers, each of whom 
agrees to exhibit no fewer than three 
original designs which have not yet been 
published nor previously — exhibited. 
enhersile of the academy is by elec 
tion of the committee, and candidates, 
unless their published work be known, 
must submit three designs. Membership, 
which costs 10s. per annum, carries with 
it the right of exhibiting three designs 
The design of the Poster Academy is to 
elevate the poster art, to educate the 
public into an appreciation of the hoard 
ing beautiful in place of the hoarding 
hideous, and to teach advertisers that 
the artistic poster is an excellent adver 
tising medium. All particulars can be 
obtained from the honorable secretary, 
Poster Academy, Crystal Palace.—News 
paper and Poster Advertising. 

<o 
HOW JUDGED. 

A firm is judged to a large extent by 
the character of its catalogues, book 
lets, brochures, circulars, posters, cards, 
letter and billheads; in fact, every class 
of stationery and printing it sends out 
And this is not a question of pride alone 

it is a matter of business; for a good 
catalogue will bring better returns, sell 
more goods, than a poor one; and a cir 
cular, well worded and well printed, will 
increase sales one hundred per cent more 
than a cheaply printed and carelessly 
worded one.—Henry O. Shepard Co. 
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STREET CAR ADVERTISING VIN- 
DICATED 
New York City, Jan. 28, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In your issue of December 12, on 
page 14, under heading “Checking 
Street Car Cards,’ you published a 


circular from what purported to be the 
Advertisers’ Protective Agency, with of- 
fices at 242 President street, Brooklyn. 
The circular in question contained many 
statements of alleged double-dealing on 
the part of street car advertising firms 
and other remarks of a derogatory na- 
ture calculated to injure the street car 
advertising business. Legal proceedings 
were instituted against this agency and 
the defendant retracts the words of the 
circular in the following statement: 

MAGISTRATE’S COURT. 
First District—Borough of Brooklyn. 
People of the State or New York 

against 
John Gallagher. 

City of New York, County of Kings, ss. 

I, James Gallagher, do herein hereby 
withdraw the statements in the letters 
signed by me which are incorporated 
in the two complaints against me, so 
far as the said statements accuse the 
advertising firms of fraud and deceit. 
It is my intention to abandon the busi- 
ness described as the Advertisers’ Pro- 
tective Agency. 

I make these statements in order to 
have the said complaints for libel with- 
drawn : 

Dated Brooklyn, January 17, 1901. 

Signed Joun GaLvacuer. 
This is a complete vindication of the 


honor of street car advertising concerns 
and thus ends the affair. 
Witiram M, Harcourt. 


+ 
CAROLINA ADMIRER. 
Office of 


\ NORTH 


‘Tue McDowett Democrat.” 
Marton, N. C., Jan. 22, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are, and have been for almost a 
year past, presenting annual subscrip- 
tions to our patrons. Printers’ INK 
occupies the point on our desk handi- 
est to our right hand, and is  con- 
stantly referred to for reasons too num- 














erous to mention here. We begged it 
fr the business manager when we 
worked in a reportorial capacity on the 
inton Tribune, Scranton, Pa., and 
one of the few friends to remain 
us since. ‘ours truly, 
Tue McDowe tr Pus. Co., 
© meme, us. Mgr. 
<o 
BETTER MEANT THAN EX- 
PRESSED. 
MonTREAL, Can., Jan. 21, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Perhe aps this would interest you. 
»iR. WM. WRAY, FORMERLY OF 


St. Dominique Street, has opened an 





undertaking business at 2436 St. Cath- 

erine Street, and invites all his old 

friends to call upon him. "Phone Up 

2667. 41 
Taken from the Montreal Herald of 
Saturday, January roth. 


Yours truly, Jos. H. Woop. 
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CHURCH ADVERTIS 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 
Editor of Pri-iters’ Ink: 

“Hear me! Will all the stores, clubs 
and loages be kind as to close for 
the next week, in the evening, that 
all may attend church? Meetings each 
evening in the First M. E. Church. 
Come and be ye saved. Stop making 
excuses. Dissolve partnership with the 
devil or he will ruin you. 

The forego ag paragraph recently ap- 
peared in a local paper in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, in tne shape of a big display ad 
printed in the blackest kind of type. 

In an interview, Rev. E. E. Whit- 
taker, pastor of the church, said the 
church had tried revivals, but they did 
not have the desired result. People 
were becoming tired of them. So at 
the conclusion of the revivals, he con- 
cluded to try advertising. Then he 
went a step farther, and in a display 
ad told the people just what could be 
found at the Methodist church the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

‘Does this sort of advertising pay?” 
was asked. 

‘Drop in at the service to-night,” re- 
plied the reverend gentleman, ‘and you 
will have your answer. Many come to 
cnurch because this ad reminds them of 
an oft neglected duty. Others to see a 
preacher that will advertise. If I can’t 
interest them then so they will come 
again, the fault is mine.” 

Judgine from the attendance 
services, the results are 1 
cause the method to meet 
extended use. — R. 
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CARDS. 


Co. 

Jan. 25, 1901. 
INK: 

were burned out on 
We are fortunate how- 
saved our books, con 
tracts, checking cards, and important 
records of all kinds that business is 
being continued with practically no in- 
terruption. Our file of rate cards of 
American papers was destroyed, and if 
you do us the favor of referring to the 


Editor of 

Ou Wed- 
nesday 
ever in 


so 


fire in your columns we would be glad 
to have you suggest that we would be 
pleased to receive duplicates from the 
principal United States papers. Thank- 
ing you in advance, we are 
Your obedient servants, 
McKim & Co. 
<-> 
AN OLD SUGGESTION REVIVED. 
New York, Jan. 26, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Why not have advertisements on the 
ceilings of barber shops? When a man 


is being shaved his head is thrown back 
on the chair rest and his eyes are thus 
brought on a direct line with the ceiling. 
Usually he studies the design of the 
ceiling, and then becoming tired of the 
monotony lapses into sleep. Now if 
there was an interesting advertisement 
placed on the ceiling directly above his 


chair, his attention would be riveted 
there and the ad would od read. 
. KENSeETT. 









INDIANAPOLIS ITEMS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 18, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Here is an ad that I clipped from a 
live stock paper: 


A tROZEN FOOL 
Is the man who refuses to investigate 
the sure Profit, Comfort and Health to 
be found in the Rice Plantations of 
Southwestern Louisiana and Southeast 
Texas. Don’t be an F. F. Join our 
excursion over Illinois Central and 
Southern Pacific on Dec. 18, via New 
Orleans to Beaumont, Texas. The South- 
west Co., 406 Picrik Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill. Offices, Beaumont, Texas; Jen- 
nings, La. 





The Badger Furniture ( Co., of this 
city, lately installed a working saw 
mill in one of their show windows. 
They were demonstrating how the tree 
is converted into dainty furniture for, 
the fireside. This company utilize the 
coal holes in the sidewalk fronting their 
store. Heavy glass covers are used, 
and a light shining through from be-} 
neath displays the name Badger. This 
idea, of course, is not so new, but it 
is not bad. 

Yours truly, Geo. B. Forrest. 

——___~+o+ - 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, the 
Scotch merchants in business on Sixth 
avenue, have one of their large windows 
draped in mourning in honor of the 
deceased English Queen. Upon a pros- 
cenium arched frame one hundred and 
forty yards of crepe have been draped. 
Beginning at the edges of the half circlé 
the material is neatly shirred and drawn 
back to a centered point in the rear. 
Immediately under this hollowed arch 
stands an erected bier, upon which rests 
an excellent portrait of the late Queen, 
while lying beside it is a crisp sheaf of 
new wheat tied with royal purple riobon. 
This somber displav stands out in bold 
relief against the bright-hued showings 
in the other windows and can be seen 
a great distance from the store, Macy 
also remembered the occasion and had 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
crossed at half mast in the window. 

Vu. KENSETT. 





+o 
NOT A BAD SUGGESTION. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1go1. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Apropos of the movement to place an 
additional statue in the Hall of Fame at 
the National Capitol, and in view of the. 
fact that sectional jealousy and national 
indecision has resulted in nil, allow me 
to suggest as an agreeable and suitable 
compromise fhe name of our illustrious 
and far-famed custodian and healer in 
ordinary of the public health, Professor 
Munyon. What more striking or fam- 
ous statue could be selected than that 
representing the doctor with uplifted 
hand, exclaiming: ‘“‘When I see a man 
suffering from rheumatism, I feel that 
he mere to be prosecuted for criminal 
neglect” WILite GREEN. 
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THE FIFTH SUGAR BOWL. 
Office of 
“Tue Bancor CoMMERCIAL.” 
Bancor, Me., Jan. 22, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It gives us great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge tne receipt of the Fifth Sugar 
Bowl, which was received at this oftice 
on the evening of January 17th by ex- 
press from Tiffany & Co. 

The fact of the Weekly Commercial 
winning this prize is most gratifying to 
us, and we wish to express our appre 
ciation of the eminently fair and credit 
able manner in which this contest was 
carried on by Printers’ INK. 

This contest has been interesting to 
all readers of the “Little Schoolmaster,” 
and has brought out much information 
of value to advertisers and the latter 
should appreciate such efforts on their 
behalf, as no doubt they do. 

For ourselves, we desire to thank the 
“Little Schoolmaster” for giving us the 
opportunity to win this prize, and the 
distinction which goes with it, which 
we are very proud of. We feel that it 
is of no inconsiderable value. 

Yours truly, J. P. Bass & Co. 


——_+o—_—_. 

“AN ADVERTISED ARTICLE.” 

LuveRNE, Minn., Jan. 21, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If you have not yet found a proper 
term with which to designate “an ad 
vertised article” here it is: Ad Known; 
or, if you would adopt the phonetic 
spelling and make it “adnon.’ 

ours truly, J. H. Suarp. 


Brroxt, Miss., Jan. 18, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

How does “‘Auvertism’”’ sound for the 
word meaning an advertised article? 
No patent or copyright on it. 

Yours, etc., A. Burns 

Editor The Gazette. 


Curnton, Iowa, Jan. 27, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For ‘tan advertised article,” I would 
suggest the use of the three letters as 
here written, viz., “Aaa.” No reason 
why it could not be, used for that pur 
pose well as “O. K.” for all right. Re 
spectfully submitted. Yours truly, 

Joun RICHARDSON. 
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BOOKLETS. 


A good booklet is one of the best in- 
vestments a business man can make. 
It is one of the best methods for putting 
the establishment before the public. It 
is a heart to heart talk between store- 
keeper and patron and enables the ad- 
vertiser to say things for the interest 
of the consumer which might be crowd- 
ed out of a newspaper advertisement. 
It goes out among the people and talks 
about things of interest to the people. 
A booklet may talk generalities or spe- 
cialties. It may be a price list or ig 
may be descriptive. It ought to be a 
combination of good ideas, for the ben- 
efit of the readers. vertising World. 








ee 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
eee 25 cents a line. lust be 


nuded in one week in advance 


WANTS. 
Vf ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 


tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers 


FERNALy’s NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXC HANGE 
recommends competent rep’rs,editors & adv’g¢ 
men to pubiishers. 15 Cedar St., Springfield,Mass. 


wt UL invest one to two thousand in paying 

Western newspaper or magazine, with po- 
sition attac <2 A. P. COX, 89 Joralemon street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


"LL supply three sample ad jingles for $2. If 

you like them, will furnish any desired quan- 
tity at reasonable rate. “RALPH THE RHYMER,’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


youre. newspaper man, thoroughly a 


rienced, will manage and may buy news 
paper, z, 7 newspaper and —) sad plant. ‘Address 
care Printers’ In 


\ ae Situation. Experienced advertis- 
ing man wants position as manager for 

advertising department in any line of business. 

Address A. W. MUNDT, Freetown, Indiana. 


’,EWSPAPER men who have $3.000 or more to 
A consider carefully the really exceptional 
business opportunities offered vs me in vee ious 
ads in these classified columrs . F. DAVID. 


INGL ES—Advertising ingles for all trades 
° That is my sg are the pithy 
pointed, practical icind, ae are profitable at the 
price. “‘ JACK THE JINGLER,” 10 Spruce St.,N.Y 


| USTLER in every town to start and own an 

illustrated newspaper. Big money for 
bright men and women. $10 capital required. 
Address for particulars *“‘NEW IDEA,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


( )RDERS for 5 linea ivertisement= 4 weeks “4 
in 100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 circuls 
— was other Western wee kly papers came 

atalc ogue on application. HICAGO 
NE Ww SPAPER UNION, IN, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


\V ANTED- —-A youn; ng man ng man with some ideas of 

advertising and $1,000 to $3.000 cash to join 
a New York patent medicine house of high stand- 
ing. Will be given salary and BEST interest 
in the business. Address * INTEK > care of 
l’rinters’ Ink 


\axtep-a first-class, thoroughly experi- 
enced adwriter. One who fully under- 
stands the preparation of newspaper and mag 
azine copy. Send samples of work and state sal- 
ary expected. GOVE ADV: RTISING AGENCY, 

Providence, R. 


WV ANTED— agua man who has had some 
experience as a writer, designer, construct- 
or of advertisements, illustrated and other. Sal 
ary $20 a week. Employment in New York City 
Address, with references, “EAR NEST WORK ER. ” 
office of Printers’ Ink, uk, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


f GENTLEMAN of expe! experience and ability 
wishes to make connection with an estab- 
lished" publication as business or advertising 
manager,or both. Might purchase an interest if 
desired. “ ENERGETIC,” care of Walesby’s Ad- 
vertising Agency, Louisville, Ky. 


A for ~~ pall i FOUR B AL. Asbury Park, 
te 7 cents an inch. 


AY meeen ‘MANGER WANTED 
FOR “ DUN’S REVIEW,’ 
coating trade paper, published weekly by R. G. 
Dun & Co.; experienced man required ; also ex- 
perienced advertising canvassers in leading Kast- 
ern and Western cities. Address 20 Broadway, 
New York City. 
qx ‘ advertising manager, with practical busi- 
ness experience, a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of advertising, resourceful and a hustler, is 
open to permanent engagement. Now employed 
by large concern, but not under contract. He 
lh demontrated his ability to est business for 
his concern. That is bis ereng ae E- Address 
‘BUSINESS GETTER.” Printers’ I 





EE SE 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 
‘|;}HE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 
St., New York. 
oe 
MAILING MACHINES. 


\ —“«<- R’S DELIGHT, labeler,’99 pat..$12. REV. 
4 DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


++ —__. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


] ICYCLES and tricycle wag’ns. Factory to buy- 
er. Write ROADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N.J. 


ILLUSTR:« {TORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] Se — RE& co., Wood F. ngravers, 10 Spruce 
, New York. Service goodand prompt. 





PRINTERS, 


\ *HOLE booklet - Don Be Snsteating | ~ 
ptg. M.P.GOULDCO ennett Bldg., 





WINES. 
| ag Re HAMPAGNE IS MADE, sentfree. C. E. 


VEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., 
New fork City. 


——~-.- 
IMPOSING STONES. 

| » EST quality Georgia marble imposing stones, 

» two inches thick, 50 cents square foot. ( ash 


with order THE GEORGIA MARBLE FINISH 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 


DISTR IBUTING. 


fi HE “ best ”’ distributing in Bristol, Plymouth, 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket Counties, 
Mass., is done by F. E. BRIGGS, 191 Kempton st., 
New Bedford, Mass. Write for prices. 

— “eo —_ 
CIGARS. 

] )IRECT from the factory. Genuine hand 

ee oy grade goods. Pleased custom- 
ers everywher See what you’ll save! THE 
HAMII ‘TON Co IG AR CO., pence r, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER TLL LUSTRATIONS. 


Dae* ATE the cost of your newspaper cuts. 

articulars and free book for a postal. THE 
STANDAKD ENGRAVING CO, Gasorpecated), 
7th and Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


en 
LETTER BROKERS. 


L ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

ou or what kind do you wish to hireof us? ag 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS'N, 595 Broadway, N. 











ae 
ADV. ERTISING AGF: NTS. 


M'k K yee ANTS wmfrs. -» mail orde r men who want 
’ sale — nor ag’ts every whe re should 

send fen Saseain 3 ists leading * want ad’ papers 

HUNGERFOKD & DARRELL AG’CY, 5 a Md. 


——_+o+ 
PRINTERS’ } MACHINERY, 


fae ge 4 modern 1 machinery, new and re- 
built. Type of the American Type tg 

ers manufacture. Quality, not price. The 

is none too good for you. CONNER, “PENDLE R 

& CO., New York City, 
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30 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
i. D. La CCSTE 
38 Park Row, New York, 
special representative for leading daily news- 
papers, 





MAIL ORDER. 


| *HERE’S money to be made in mail-order ad- 

ve ne Write for our money making 
system. It will be sent postpaid for ten cents. 
SAWYER P UBLISHING CO., 525_Temple Court, 
New York City. 


ILLUSTRATED F HALF*PRINTS. 


\ AGNIFICENTLY illustrated half-prints. Just 
4 the thing for house organs, local news, so- 
ciety, sporting or dramatic papers. ‘ost about 
the same as white paper. Send for samples and 
prices. HOLLID PUBLISHING CO., Wash- 
ington, N,J, 

SUPPLIES. 

1AUGE PINS, 3 for 10e. PRINTERS SUPPLY 
X CO., Grand Island, Neb. 














f Mer paper is printed with ink —— pares 

by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING c 
Ltd., 13Spruce St., New York. Special oa hh aa 
cash buyers. 


+ = 

COIN CARDS. 
Ss; PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
3 THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


» ECEIVED by tr: nde a lot of 95,000 coin cards. 
Will ag all or part at cc * ve oe my 








profitonthem. Write at once. L. R. LINDLY, 
Anderson, Ind. 
= + > > 
HALF-TONES. 
$1; larger, 


] YERFECT copper half-ton one 
0e per in. THE YOU NUSTOWDN ARC EN: 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 


i ALF-TONES, 1 col. $1 ; 0c. per inch. Zines 4c. 
per in. Quality guaranteed. Samples. NLAG- 
ARA ENG. CO., 507 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
— ~—_ = 
NEWSPAPER B.: LRG. 1INS. 


§ 1 00 CASH buys quite a weekly and job 
business in Vhio. I seldom have 

such an opportunity. 

$1,900 buys a good = kly proposition in Ore 
gon. $900 or more dow 

$2,800 buys a good Republican weekly in Ohio. 
Reasonable term 

$8,000 buys a aoe ndid daily in Connecticut. A 
money making field. »,000 cash required. 

37 800 buys the contr ling interest in a great 
Massachusetts proposition. Monthly 14,000, week 
ly 2.409 circulation. About $4, 000 cash required. 

$4,000 buys a reliable wee ork 
State, paying $2,000 a year, $2,500 ¢ ash re quired. 

Those who have reliable pro erties for sale, 
and would-be buyers of same, all connect with 

1. We VID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 

















~~ 

N EWSP: {PER _MEN—QUICK. 
Er a reliable newspaper man shows up quick 
with $4,000 he can buy half interest in a New 
England syndicate of weeklies that is me 

large money. An exe oy etanage © nag er 
C. F. DAVID, Abington, ., Confidential 

Broker and Expert in New et... r P roperties. 





— +o 
FOR NEWSPAPER MEN. 


SPLENDID proposition in Connecticut,paying 
4 good profits witha substantial future. If a 
good man shows up quick .as low as $3, 000 cash 
down will be accentec Owner has other impor- 
tant and pressing matters 
F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker and Expe rt in Newspaper P; roperties, 





oe 
NEWSP. 1PER OPENING 


87 ROK BUYS the controlling interest ina 
( great Massachusetts proposition. 
Monthly 14,000, weekly 2,400. $3,000 or more cash 
required. Know the particulars, and any man 
who knows the business will want it 

Cc. . DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker and E xpert in Newspaper Properties. 
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NEWSPAPER INFORMATION, 


Foe latest newspaper information ase the lat- 

est edition of the a aN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued Dec 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on =~ of price. — r. 
ROWELL & CO.,, 10 ceed t., New ¥ 


PREMIL MS. 


YELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
yublishers and others from the foremost manu 
feotusing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 
free. S. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
—__ ++ ——_. 








ADDRESSES. 


ADDRESSES bona fide tax payers, 
1 900 Ochristian co. »Mo. C.E.REID,Ozark,Mo, 


9 F 00% ,AMES and addresses Iowa farm- 
O90 ers, $10. HODSON BROS., Ames, la. 


\ AIL order names, up to date. Mothers who 
4 have ordered within 30 days. Price $1 per 
1,000 or 15,000 names for $10. DOWNEY & 
HENRY, 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


\ AILING list of mail order buyers and agents, 
4 mostly in farming districts aud small 
towns. In stamp or sticker form; will save you 
money, time and trouble. Guaranteed new, cor 
rect and without duplicates. Send $1 for 1,000 
sample m.-o. names. Booklet free. BERG, BEA- 
VER & CO., Davenport, Iowa. 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


» RONZE 33 on 
Write. H. EL. 


5005 IN genuine Confederate money for only 
RS 2c. CHAS. D, BARKER, Atianta, Ga. 


~OR_ the purpose “of i inviting announcements 
of Advertising Nov likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


PERPETU AL calendar, vest pocket size. Alum- 

inum, beautiful design, with ads in metal, 

photos, ete.. to order. Finest ad novelty on earth. 

ee orices, ete., by mail 1l0c. CALENDAR 
‘0., Glasgow, Ky. 


CY ALLING CARDS—52 high grade calling cards 

with name a address printed thereon for 
25 cents, postpaid. V rite for sample card; supply 
limited. DERRIC x. HERALD, West Union, W.Va. 


( yor Paperoid Card Cases “ wear like leather.” 

Five hundred, with your ad, ; one thou 
sand, $9. Less for more. Without ad, for print 
ers and others, $7.50 per thousand. Samples 
mailed, FINK & SON, 4th & Chestnut, Phila. 


s. Gun metal finish, 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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FOR SALE, 


2 -COLUMN newspaper and tag pe used. 
List for stamp. Box 43, Milford, N 


S100 BUYS a complete nace file of 
PRINTERS’ INK (32 volumes). Address 
P. 1. J.,” care Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


YOR SALE CHEAP—Complete Improved Coun- 
try Campbell Printing Press. Bed 26x31. 
WM. SUYDAM, 22 Union Square, New York City. 
\ TANT a buyer? A. H. Smith, newspaper bro- 
ker, Earlville, lll., can serve you and in- 
vites correspondence from sellers and seekers of 
properties. Look me up and write—first look 
me up. 


| od issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
r, or type or ink, the thing 

our desire in a classified 
advertisement in Panizens’ ae The cost is but 
25 cents a line. Asa one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS INE. 10 Spruce 

., New York. 


\) EWSPAPER FOR SALE-O SALE-Old-established, pay- 
P ing, only paper in fine town in Souther n 
Minnesota ; independent ; 3 presses, paper cutter, 
ple nty of type and material. Everything in good 

ape. Present very satisfactory ‘business could 
be largely increased. Publisher 11 years wishes 
to sell because of health. Pleased to answer in- 
quirers who could pay at least $y 000 down ; 
others need not write. Address F, A, WRIGHT, 
Springfield, Minne sota. 
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EDITORIAL WRITER. 
‘IMELY editorials, all subjects. Write for 
rates. H. L.GOODWIN, Malden Sta., Boston, 
—_——— or 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
\V ALLACE’S Addressing Machine. No type 
used, more than 50 per cent saved over 
handwriting. Addresses printed in fac-simile 
typewriting Seen on wrappers. No labels to 
comeesoff. PRI y INK uses Wallace & Co,’s 
addressing ‘amelie. so does Cosmopolitan Mag. i. 
Butte: a Pub. Co., Cc. E. Ellis Co., Popular Fash- 
ions, A. D. Porter Co., Robert Bonner's Sons, 
MeCall Co., Modern Stories, Cheerful Moments, 
Rural New Yorker, Comfort, W. B. Conkey Co., 
Agricultural Epitomist, Press Pub. Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., and scores of the large publishers ‘thr ough- 
out the country 
WALLACE & Cc O., 10 Warren St., New York. 
———-- ++ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 


js EVENING POST, Charleston, 8, C. 
‘| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
‘| HE EVENING POST Charleston, 8. C. 
rPHE EVENING Pos'!, Charleston, S.C 
(PHE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
‘HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. 
‘HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
He EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. ¢ 
‘| [HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8 ( 

[ HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. 

par EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ( 

rp HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
Slee EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


T= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C, 


7." E EVENING PosT, Charleston, S. ¢ 
iia kVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


[HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. 





*harleston, S. ( 





‘| He EVENING POS 
I ARPWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 
DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
d honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab, 1881 
4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mas _ Circulation exceeds 6,000 
» ACK-COVER qua arter page. 30,000 circu., $16.70 
) 12 times, $180. P. ATH. {NDER.Pathfinder,D.C. 
6 nee LAKESIDE MAGAZI , Elyria, O. First 
class medium, Advertising agents want d 


















R » EACH the best Southern farme ‘rs by planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


\ NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
5 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re 
ceive the paper for one year 


DS for the WESTERN SCOUT, Wichita, Kan. 
Official organ Improved Order of Red Men 
State of Kausas. Order growing rapidly. 


A DVR eRY GUIDE, New Market, N, J. 
ire’ oe 5,000. sample free Mailed 
postpaid 1 year, Ad rate, lec, line. Close 24th 
*ACTS AND FICTION, an excellent medium for 
the mail order trade. Circulation 75,000 each 
month. Rate 20 cents per agate line. THE DO 
MINION COMPANY, 328 Dearborn st., Chicago 
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WANTE!) TO PURCHASE. 


I ALF-INTEREST in country daily or weekly, 
within 100 miles of New fork City, by busi- 
ness manager of twenty years’ experience. Ad- 
dress, stating full particulars and terms, 
“ ENERGY,” Printers’ Ink. 
——— ~~ 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 
*NCANCELLED printed or addressed postal 
cards and stamps bought for cash URR 
MANUFACTU RING CO . 614 Park Row Bidg.,N.Y. 


] YOSTAL cards bought. Unmailed printed post 
cards, that you may consider worthless, re- 

stored to original appearance. SWAIN MER- 

CANTILE Co., 26 Beekman St., New York City. 





-— Saal 
BUSINESS OPP )RTUNITIES. 





2D good trade journal! doing $10,000 to 
30,000 business. Need not be making 
money if good fleld and foundation. “CASH,” 
care Printers’ Ink 


, XCEE LENT inde ponds nt weekly in New York 

>, making over $3,000; price $6,000. 

Will 1 » close investigation. EMEKSON P. 
HARRIS, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AFTERNOON Republican one 
RGM), 00) cent paper in spiendid Eastern 























city of n 0%; has excellent possibilities ; refer- 
ences, EMERSON P. HARKIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y 


S&(), OOF WILL buy solid trade paper mak 

ing 15 per cent and capable of 
Mo doubled in value in two years without 
adding new capital. ns giving references, 
*“ LEADEK,” care I’ rinte rs? 


NDEPENDENT Democratie afternoon paper 
near New York, in rapidly growing city of 
25,000, can be bought lo Seems to be an excel- 
lent ovening. Buyer should have $15,000. EMER 
SON P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
—— ee 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 











qc HWARTZ, 905 Temple Court, 5 Beekman 
. street, New York. 
\ *M. WOODHOUSE, JR., Trenton, N. J., likes 
to write ads for progressive m¢ “4 
pee AILERS, add _a_mail order de eaenene. 
GEO. R. CRAW, Box 502, Cincinnati, 
ED SCARBORO, writer of forceful advertis- 
e? ing. Request estimates. 20 Morton St., Bklyn 
Y Our. ADVERTISING LITERATURE — I can 
prepare it, saving you time, trouble and ex- 
se. J. W. SCHWARTZ, Room 905, 5 Beekman, 
street, New York. 
AUNCHING a new business? Whether it —_ 
4 bean ocean liner or a catbhoat may depend 
on_the advertising. Let us start you right. 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, Advertising \mters and 
Agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 




















» ESU!.TS!—That is what | always aim at and my 

\ customers often wonder at the accuracy of 
my aim. | write, illustrate, design and print all 
kinds of advertising literature in a neat, clean, 
convincing manner, just the way it should be 
done. Send alonga trial = — see if | can- 
not hit the * bull’ eye” 0} efor you. Also 
send for my booklet. * Ten Doll: vay a Thousand.’ 
It will interest you. Address WM. ee 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce + § A 


LOUIS FINK & SON 


PRINTERS, 
59 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


i HILADELPHIA, January 26, 1901. 











PRINTERS’ INK, New York : 
Gentlemen— Advertising our “ Paperoid ” Card 
Wallcts in your paper, under classification of 
Advertising Novelties, brought us inquirics al 
most as soon as we received copies of the paper 
containing the ad, and they are coming in in 
every mail. Very gratefully, 
LOUIS FINK & SON. 
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ESTABLIBED 


The acKnowledged afternoon lef 


Pittsburgh Chan 


has the strongest follfvir 


—with the prestige and power «over 








Actual average circulation for 12 sfpths 


47,410 (ce 


On the rising tide! Circulatid 


THE CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH, Chronicle 
W. R. ROWE, Bine 





The S. C. Beckwi 


SOLE AGENTS FO 
47, 48, 49 @ 59 Tribune Bldg., New York, 
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LIBED 1841. 
le 









in influence and circulation. 








mice Telegraph 


i, In? of any Pittsburgh paper 
r over half a century back of it. 


2 ths of 1900, ending with Dec. 31: 


copies 


tidy Thursday, January 24, 1901 : 








Special Agency, 
N ADVERTISING, 
and 469 The Rookery, Chicago. 




















PRINTERS’ INK 
4 ve . 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t# Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription =. five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dollars a hundred. No bac« 
numbers. 

te Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

er! ublishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms 

t= It any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ce avin PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES . 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; pears measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. #100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash w ith order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


_NEW Y YORK, FEB. 6, 190 _Igot. 


It is to the women that re mail 
order advertiser looks for his best 
sales. 











Tue publisher who cares for the 
future will not urge the merchant 
to advertise beyond his means. 


Is there anywhere that one can 


‘glance that one does not see an 


advertisement of Quaker Oats? 


How to reach and influence the 
greatest number at the least cost 
is what successful advertising in 
volves. 

Most advertisements in photo- 
graphed script lack plainness, the 
first requisite of a good advertise- 
ment. 





THE first thing the advertiser 
must possess is faith in the article 
itself. That is always a funda- 
mental desideratum. 

ie ea 


IN these days of constant read- 
ing, a generous use of white space 
may make an advertisement pleas- 
ant to the weary eye. 


THE trouble with humer in an 
advertisement is that most of what 
is intended to be so is rarely re- 
garded as anything but idiocy by 
the readers. 

THE Chautauquan gives in each 
issue an “index to advertisements” 
wherein is shown where the vari- 
ous classifications of business an 
nouncements appear. Thus, for 
advertisers of food, look on pages 
iv, 559, 563. 565, 571, and so on. 
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PosITION is worth an addition to 
the regular price, but not always 
the quantity of addition that is 
asked. 

A SUCCESSFUL mail order busi- 
ness needs a good letter writer 
one who has the faculty of produc- 
ing a cogent appeal. 








IN it s February issue Our Silent 
Portnet, of Waterville, Me., under 
the heading of “An Editor Who 
Really Edits” has the following 
to say: 

Mr. Oscar Herzberg, editor of PRin1 
ERS’ INK, is a young man of remark 
able literary versatility and what’s equal 
ly important—he has the ability to tind 
news and put it into readable shap« 
without any prejudice. 

Tue following salmagundi ad 
vertisement appeared in a recen 
issue of the Springfield Republi 
can: 

Read the ble and you cannot hej 
getting interested in the life of Moses 
Perhaps it would save your eyes anid 
1uch pleasure to learn abou 
M iding Egypta at theate 
hursday riday —_ nings. The 
nts of most of the children wl ho take 
use Brown’s Quick-Fire 
in place of wood for kindling fires. Big 








give you as n 


Moses by 














bag 10 cents at all grocers. 
\ CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS 





INK writes: 
Department store advertisers can rea 

1 from their news 

} 1ounting the: 











to have a wide margin of 
> ad. Place on a level \ 
to the window sash, a 
with gum 
from nor 
id will enable people to se« 
o would never see it othe 
* who do see it in tne pape 
prol ably forget some items, and_ thi 
plan will jog their memory. 
aa 











Every now and then the edit 
of some weekly paper gets ‘on his 
ear” because Printers’ INK say 
the weekly is 
must go. It is the truth of th 


assertion that makes it so annoying 
to weakly weeklies. The strong 


ones are looking about to see how 
soon they can issue daily editions 
PriNTERS’ INK will never achiev: 
its perfect success until it visit 
its subscribers daily. Once a wee 
sessions are too infrequent for an 
schoolmaster. 
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PRINTE 
THERE is no excuse for the 
slightest obscurity in a_ business 


announcement. 


omnia 

One of the first aims in adver- 
tising is to secure a thorough hold 
on public confidence. 





THE value of advertising space 
may not be measurable by the 
number of papers printed any 


more than the value of a piece of 
cloth by the number of yards it 
contains, still people do want to 
know how many yards. 


THE average circulation of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Press for the 
year 1900 was 29,260 copies printed 
and sold each day. This be- 
lieved to be the greatest feat ever 
performed by any other newspaper 
established one year, in America, 
in a city of 175,000 population. 


is 








A Devaware daily finds that local 
space users will not pay twice as much 
for a circulation of 6,000 as for one of 
3,000. That is by no means an original 
discovery.—Newspaperdom. 

To the majority of advertisers 
a paper is a paper and one ‘s worth 
about as much as another. The 


wise advertiser however keeps out 
of the paper with a small circula- 
tion and waxeth fat thereby. 


IF some publishers spent as 
much time in devising ways to in- 
crease their circulations as they do 
in inventing schemes for making 
advertisers believe absurd circula- 
tion claims, they would soon actu- 
ally have the issues they claim and 
thereafter not be obliged to do any 
lying at all. Possibly, however, 
life would then lack spice. 

THERE will be 


for years to come not a 





profession that pays so well as that of 
the adwriter. It is a profession that 
pays the highest wages and in which 
able men can earn more than can good 
physicians or lawyers.—Mail Order 
Journal. 

[his is one of the statements for 
which there is no excuse. For 


every adwriter who earns one hun- 


dred dollars a week there exist 
several lawyers, physicians and 
judges whose income is at least 


twice as much. Some of the best 
adwriters of the day believe them- 
selves well placed to be enabled to 
secure $5,000 a year. 
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ADVERTISING that does not con- 
tain information would be as val- 
uable if it were not printed at all. 





Brooklyn, in front 
is a large 
wording: 


In Broadway, 
of a dancing academy, 
transparency with this 

Don’t be a wall flower. 

Learn to waltz here! 


Tue Standard Tobacco Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, uses six 
inches single column in the daily 
papers to keep its goods before the 
public. The ads are written to 
appeal to the ladies. Here is the 
wording of one of them: 

Ladies, you don’t smoke but your 
men friends do. Ask them to smoke 


Half and Half and give the bags to you. 
We will give twenty dollars in cash for 


the largest number of Half and Half 
bags with labels attached delivered at 
our office November 1, 1900; $10 for 
largest number, $6 for second largest 
number, $4 for third largest number. 

In the many ny periodicals which are 
devoted to the advertising business the 


difficulty of making an advertisement 
effective has been exaggerated. Any 
merchant or other business man who 
knows all about his establishment has 
only to talk to the public about his 
stock exactly as he would talk to a 
single prospective customer of intelii- 
gence.—Paterson (N. J.) News. 

In talking over the counter to 


the prospective purchaser the mer- 
chant may use as many, words as 
he pleases; in utilizing a certain 
number of inches in a newspaper. 
he has space for only the funda- 
mental facts expressed Lriefly and 
clearly. The difference is an ex- 
tensive one. 


In a sketch of Horace Greeley 
as he by him, in the February 
Sketch, Col. A. K. McClure says: 

hea progress in newspaper advertis- 
ing may be well understood when I 
state the fact that Mr. Palmer demanded 
of every newspaper to which he sent 
advertising, that it should recognize him 
as the only authorized agent in the 
country. He discussed the question 
with me jn Mr. Greeley’s presence, and 
stated what seemed then to be conclu 
sive on the subject, that to admit com- 
petition between advertising agents 
would necessarily reduce prices and re 
sult disastrously to journalism. I re 
member that he gave me a little screed 
from Greeley's pen, with his name at- 
tached, on the importance of_advertis- 
ing, and of recognizing Mr. Palmer as 
the only authorized agent. It was print- 
ed on colored paper, in golden letters, 
and Greeley seemed to be quite as 
proud of it as was Palmer. 
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THE cigar department of Austin, 
Nichols & Co., of New York, issue 
an imitation of a bank book with 
a check inclosed, and inside one 
finds the following “story” 

Caught your eye, haven’t we? That's 
precisely wh © we use the accompanying 
illustration for, another object being to 
give you a few hints about cigars. 
Sweet Violet is the cigar you ought to 
try. You could shut both eyes and im- 
agine you were smoking an imported 
Havana that costs four times as much. 
Talk about sentiment! There is a poem 
in every whiff. Music! There’s a sym- 
phony from dreamland in every wreath 
of smoke that comes from_a Sweet 
Violet cigar. Perfume! There’s an 
aromatic fragrance in every nook and 
corner of the room it permeates, that 
any kind of a good wife will not object 
to. Sweet Violet means a good cigar, 
made honestly, of good tobacco, and it 
sells for a nickel. 


THE manufactvrers of Pearline, 
in their February advertisement, 
reproduce a soap announcement 
written and printed by Benj. 
Franklin in his newspaper (the 
present Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphia) on March 20, 1735. 
The wording was as follows: 

It cleanses fine linens, muflins, laces, 
chinces, cambrics, etc., with ease and 
expedition, which often sufter more. from 
the long and hard rubbing of the washer, 
through the ill qualities of the soap they 
use, than the wearing. It is excellent 
for the washing of scarlets, or any other 
bright and, curious colors, that are apt 
to change by the use of common soap. 
The sweetness of the flavor and the fine 
lather it immediately produces, renders 
it pleasant for the use of barbers. It 
is cut in exact and equal cakes neatly 
put up, and sold at the new printing 
office, at 1 shilling per cake. 

nannies 


THE exact number of copies of 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory printed in 1900, its thirty- 
second year, was 8,750. As _ the 
book is sold for $5 a copy, it is 
not exactly the sort of publication 
that purchasers throw away. That 
it is kept in a conspicuous place 
aud referred to from time to time, 
many a canvasser for advertising 
patronage has had reason to know. 
That there is a demand for the 
book is illustrated by the circum- 
stance that not a copy can now 
be obtained from the publishers 
of either the December, September 
or June issue. The first quarterly 
edition for 1901 will be ready for 
subscribers on Friday, the first 
day of March, 


Mr. F. W. Sears, of Ludgate 
Hill, London (Eng.) sends the 
following remarks to the British 
and Colonial Druggist: 

Before issuing any announcement, 
even though it costs but a penny, the 
advertiser should ask himself a _ few 
simple, but pertinent, questions. The 
advertiser should sit down and ask the 
following questions: 

(1) Does the advertisement used in 
evitably catch the eye? 

(2) When attention is caught is a 
desire to read it created? 

(3) Is the reading mattef worth 
thinking over after perusal? 

(4) Are those who read it constrained 
by its convincing and persuasive powe1 
to purchase? 

(5) Has the advertisement practically 
proved profitable by producing replies 
and influencing sales? 


<a 

Tue W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany keeps its store at Broadway 
and Thirty - sixth street, New 
York, “open all night.””. The man 
ager, Mr. Bissell, when asked in 
reference to the foregoing, said: 

This is no new departure. We first 
started keeping open all night almost 
four years ago, and finding that it paid, 
continued to do so. So far as I know, 
this is the only shoe store in the coun 
try that does it. ut paid from the ver; 
start, and it keeps two clerks rather 
busy to tend to the trade from nightfall 
till dawn. I believe this is the only 
city in th country in which such a gtep 
would pay, and that this is the on 
section of this city in which it could 
be pursued to advantage. We find that 
it is the best kind of an advertisement 
too, and a great accommodation to any 
number of people who find it more con 
venient to come during the night time 
than to take the time away from bu 
ness during the day. 


In the March J Metropolitan 
George Henry Payne, in writing on 
“How Not to Review a Book,” has 


this to say among other things 
There are three ways of reviewing a 
book. One is to read it, another is to 
read a review of it, and the third is to 
paste up the publisher’s lovely notice 
of it. The first method generally gets 
thee book reviewer into trouble, for when 
a man has taken the pains to read a 
book he feels that he ought to say some- 
thing original—a premise that leads the 
author to regard him as an ass, the pub- 
lisher to withdraw his “ad,” and the 
employing editor to “fire” the intrepid 
reviewer. The man who follows the 
second rule never attains any particular 
distinction in the literary world, but he 
is always able to hold his job, for he 
can point out, if the publisher or the 
Constant Reader protests, that numerous 
other well-known critics (naming _ the 
one from whom he has cribbed) follow 
his line of thought. The man who .ol 
lows the third rule not only holds his 
job, but he fills his paper with ads. 
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THE publisher who misrepre- 
sents his circulation and its char- 
acter is no more dishonest than 
the merchant who misrepresents 
his goods. 

One of the readers of Pearson's 
Magazine sent for a book offered 
for twenty-five cents by the Ohio 
Investment Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in a full page an- 
nouncement in the February issue 
of that publication and his letter 
was returned to him with the en- 
velope stamped “Name not in the 
directory.” Does it mean that the 
concern expired before its adver- 
tisement appeared? 

F, Cortez Witson & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., issue a booklet called 
“Acetylene: the Kernel of the 
Subject.”” The various methods of 
lighting from the earliest ages are 
pictured on the edges. As to the 
booklet itself, it seems too techni- 
cal if intended for the general 
public; for them it would be im- 
proved if more details were added; 
in fact, even the Little Schoolmas- 
ter found it difficult to understand 
certain portions. A booklet should 
not require study—every sentence 
should stand clear as a star-lit 
sky. Frequently, indeed, it ap- 
pears thus to the writer, when the 
reader is compelled to struggle for 
the meaning—without eventually 
securing it. 


Dopp, Meap & Co., in advertis- 
ing ““ The Master Christian” in the 
February Bookman, divide a page 
in two columns, in the first one 
of which are printed all the un- 
favorable criticisms. In these the 
book is respectively designated as 
untruthful, not well written, her 
least important book, weak, sacri- 
legious, exaggerated, and _ not 
thrilling. In the second column, 
criticisms indicating exactly the 
opposite views, and appearing with 
exactly the opposite headings, are 
published. The impression prob- 
ably intended to produce, is that 
the volume is strong enough to 
have elicited the most extremely 
different opinions. Such an idea 
in the public mind appears one 
well adapted to foster an inclina- 
tion to read the book. 


THE Scripps-McRae Press Asso- 
ciation announced the death of 
Queen Victoria an hour before 
other press associations. 


Tue Pittsburg Chronicle Tele- 
graph has appointed the S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency, New 
York and Chicago, as their agents 
for foreign advertising. 


THE annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Advertisers 
was held at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, New York, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 22d. There was a good at- 
tendance of members, and_ the 
meeting discussed plans for largely 
increasing the number of audits of 
circulations to be made during the 
present year. The number of com- 
mittees has been reduced, and the 
work of the Association will be, 
in even greater measure than in 
the past, aimed at the ascertaining 
of circulations. The treasurer's 
report showed the organization to 
be in good financial condition. A 
propositon was presented, for ac- 
tion at the next meeting, that after 
the first of July next there shall 
be an admission fee of $100, in 
addition to the annual dues. At 
present, the annual dues of $100 
is the only charge to members of 
the Association. 


MANY an advertiser seems to 
think that he should pay the same 
price per thousand circulation whe- 
ther the paper is of the high-class 
family kind or the extra-sensation- 
al sheet that no_ self-respecting 
man will have in his house. A 
four-room tenement in the slums 
does not cost so much as a 
two-room suite in an uptown apart- 
ment house, yet the man who lives 
in the apartment house does not 
claim that he should get his rooms 
at the same price per room he 
would pay in the slums. Some- 
times, however, rooms in the slums 
come pretty dear and some sensa- 
tional papers are pretty carefully 
scanned. If there is any class of 
papers that, as a class, are frauds 
upon advertisers, it is the so-called 
conservative extra-respectable pub- 
lications that are so near dead that 
they don’t realize that their circu- 
lation has practically stopped. 
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Ir is possible in an advertise- 
ment to give fac.s clearly without 
being didactic: without assuming 
the air of the teacher. Most of 
us are able to recollect, how in our 
school days, certain instructors 
were able to make matters clear 
to us in a manner that allowed 
us to imbibe information without 
the knowledge that we were doing 
so; while in other instances, the 
manner almost’ entirely  over- 
shadowed the matter. Both classes 
are brought to mind by certain 
business announcements. 





A ROLL of. print cloth may con- 
tain more yards than one of silk, 
but the silk has many times the 
value of the print, so the sensa- 
tional newspaper may sell more 
papers on the street, but in value 
may not be compared with the pa- 
per with a smaller circulation 
which goes into the homes of in- 
telligent people. If, however, the 
sensational sheet prints a thousand 
to the other’s one, and if the sen- 
sational sheet will let it be known 
how many copies it prints and the 
other will not, the judicious ad- 
vertiser will pin his faith to the 
sensational sheet and give the al- 
leged respectable fraud the go by. 





THE buyer of a horse cannot 
tell by the looks of him how fast 
he can travel, or what his other 
good or bad qualities may be, but 
he may form a pretty good opinion 
from his general appearance if he 
knows a good deal about horses. 
So with the buyer of advertising 
space; he may form a very fair 
idea of the value of a medium by 
its appearance. If a paper is poor- 
ly printed, poorly made up, if in its 
reading columns are sensational- 
ism, and in its advertising col- 
umns matter of a disreputable 
character, it is safe to conclude 
that it has little value to the local 
dealer catering for family trade. 
On the other hand, the paper clean 
in its news, with a workmanlike 
makeup and attractively set ad- 
vertisements, indicates that it has 
a value based on merit. It should 
not, however, be so respectable as 
to be wholly dull, nor so anti-sen- 
sational as to omit the news. 
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“NEVER print anything that will 
jar upon the delicacy of the most 
refined woman at the breakfast 
table,” was one of C. A. Dana’s 
sayings. It applies as well to the 
advertiser's announcements. 





CANADA issues but three Sunday 
papers—Victoria Colonist, Toron- 
to World and Montreal Sun. The 
attractive size of its pages (12x18 
inches) makes the Toronto Sun- 
day World a pleasant paper to take 
in hand. By and by there will be 
more newspapers of a smaller size 
than at present. Printers’ INK 
has exerted a powerful influence in 
this direction. 





Tue New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in reviewing and upholding 
the case of the David Kennedy 
Corporation and Dr. David Ken- 
nedy, the latter the appellant, in 
regard to the distribution of the 
maii addressed to Dr. Kennedy, 
makes the following interesting 
suggestion : 

The judgment appealed from gives to 
the plaintiff “the right to first receive 
and open all letters, packages and mail 
matter of all kinds’’ addressed to “Dr. 
David Kennedy of Rondout, N. Y., and 
Dr. D. Kennedy of Rondout, _. ee 
In some cases this would work injustice 
to the defendant by allowing strangers 
to read letters of a confidential character 
which were intended only for him. At 
the same time it wouid be unjust to the 
plaintiff to allow the defendant to open 
and read letters intended only for it 
and thus discover the secrets of its 
business. The parties by their contract 
have made it difficult to so separate the 
letters addressed as above as to give to 
each his or its own, because the am 
biguity is not provided for, and it can 
be solved only by reading the letters 
and thus ascertaining to whom the 
writers intended they should go. The 
rights of the parties require that neither 
should read a letter intended for the 
other, and, in view of the feeling that 
prevails, that neither should depend 
upon the good faith of the other in order 
to get what it or he is entitled to. The 
best way out of the difficulty, as it now 
seems to us, is to so modify the judg 
ment as to authorize either party, upon 
notice to the other, to apply at a special 
term for the appointment of a referee 
with power to receive, open and read 
all letters of the kind in question, with 
proper instructions for ascertaining from 
their contents their true destination and 
making prompt distribution thereof ac- 
cordingly. The special term should fix 
the compensation of the referee, appor 
tion the payment thereof between the 
parties and require them to comply 
therewith. 




















THE advertisements of the Pia- 
nola are worth study as specimens 
of exceptionally clear advertising 


writing. 





In its January 20th issue the 
Chicago Tribune prints several 
pictures of portions of its coming 
building which will be begun on 


May Ist, and take a year to com- 
plete. The structure will cost 
about half a million, not including 
the quarter of a million dollars 
expended on additional machinery. 
There will be four stories in 
height upcn a basement of two. 


Granite and terra cotta will enter 
into the composition. The foun- 
dations and the steel construction 
will be planned for the addition 
of other stories up to twelve, pro- 
viding for a sixteen story sky- 
scraper if it is desired in the fu- 
ture to make additions. The Tri- 
bune in the issue in question de- 
votes two pages to the subject and 


apparently fails to exhaust even 
in that tremendous amount of 
space its amount of enthusiasm 
about its new powans 


SOME ADVERTIS SING I BOOKS. 


Weasescune, We. Rv 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I write to ask you if there is pub- 
lished anywhere a book giving headings 
which could be used by men whose 
business it is to write advertisements. 
I mean a book that furnishes texts or 
helps to those who sometimes want for 
an effective heading for an advertise- 
ment. Information thereon will be ap- 
preciated. >. Brown. 


Jan. 23, 1901. 


The following books you may 
find of interest: 
Helps over Rough 
by E. J. Salt, care F. & Lazarus & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, $1; Advertising 
for Retailers, published by C. A. Bates, 
New York, twenty-five cents; Fifty Ad- 
vertisements for Hardware Merchants, 
published by C. Doxsee, Algona, 
lowa, fifty cents; One Thousand Catch 
Vhrases and Ideas, published by Ad- 
ertising World, Columbus, Ohio, fifty 
cents; One Hundred Ads That Have 
Paid, published by Star Publishing Co., 
Norwich, Conn.; One Hundred Shoe 
Selling Ads, published hy Geo. R. Syfert 
& Co., 48 South Ninth St., Columbus, 
Ohio, one dollar. 


Looking at the pages of “Bright 
Sayings” which appear in PRINT- 
INK occasionally should also 
help you in your present predica- 
ment. 


Places, published 


FRS’ 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 
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REPORTING AND _ FRIGHT- 
ENING SOLICITORS. 


Office of 

Tue Sarety INSULATED 
CoMPANY. 

New York, January 22, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We recently subscribed 
York Investigating 
Paul Building, City. We were induced 
to subscribe on the theory that there 
were so many bogus propositions for ad- 
vertising abroad that if we subscribed 
to their service and would hang up their 
announcement to the effect that we 
were subscribers to the same, it would 
frighten away all such bogus represen- 
tatives. 

From the subscquent actions of the 
representative of this Investigating 
Company, who, as soon as contract was 
signed, was over anxious to get a check, 
we are led to doubt the efficiency and the 
reliability of this company. 

Bradstreet refused to report on them, 
inasmuch as they are in a sense the 
same fraternity—a mercantile agency. 
We would be glad to hear from you as 
to the reputation, if any, that this com 
pany has in the advertising field, and 
any other information that you may be 
disposed to give us. Thanking you in 
advance, we are, Yours truly, 

Tue Sarety Insutatep Wire & CABLE 
CoMPANy, 
Per H. T. Richards. 

The Little Schoolmaster upon 
receiving the foregoing sent one 
of its representatives to secure 
some information. Upon his re- 
turn he reported as follows: 

I called at the office of the New 
Investigation Bureau, Suite G, twenty- 
fourth floor, St. Paul Building, and 
found it a very small office with a desk, 
a chair and a table. Mr. Gould, the 
manager, said his company was estab- 
lished to give advertisers information 
regarding all advertising schemes pre- 
sented to them and prevent, as far as 
possible, the subscribers to the bureau 
from being imposed upon. Sheet mark- 
ed No. 1 is a prospectus of the business 
and No. 2 is one of the weekly 
reports sent to advertisers every Mon- 
day. There are two kinds of subscrib- 
ers, those who have unlimited service, 
paying $100 a year, and those limited 
to six inquiries a week, at $25 a year. 

I was given the New York Car Heat- 
ing Co., 160 Broadway. and the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Company in the 
Western Lnion Building as references. 
I calted at these offices. They told me 
that they were subscribers to the bureau 
because it gave them a very easy way 
of turning down solicitors and beggars 
who arnealed to them for charity or ad- 
vertising. They were unable, however, 
to tell anything about the responsibility 
of the New York Investigation Bureau. 

Sueet No. 1 (Sticutry Repucep). 

We understand that have been 


Wire & CABLE 
1901. 


to the New 
Bureau, office St. 


York 


vou 


greatly annoyed during the past year by 
solicitations for advertising, 
scription, 


charitv sub- 


biographical and newspaper 
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propositions. This evil has become so 
great, and the amount of time and 
money spent has assumed such propor- 
tions, that many prominent corporations, 
firms and individuals have expressed a 
desire for some relief ; 
The above bureau has a plan which 
has been widely indorsed and proven 
very effective, not only in saving money, 
but in keeping from the various offices 
objectionable professional solicitors. It 
consists of a weekly report containing 
facts and complete explanation of all 
schemes coming under our observation; 
as these accumulate scarcely a matter 
can be presented, but by reference to 
them, the proposition is exposed. Our 
offici sign is hung in your outer office 
which states the fact that you are a sub- 
scriber to the New York Investigation 
Bureau, and when seen by a prospective 
solicitor, informs him immediately that 
anything he presents will be thoroughly 
investigated by expert newspaper and 
advertising specialists, before you tase 
any action—this usually causes him to 
retire, thus saving you many unneces 
sary interviews. The inclosed reference 
slips are used to refer solicitors to our 
office. An investigation will be immedi- 
ately made cn any special matter, not 
found on our reports, by communicating 
with our office by telephone or letter. 
New York INVESTIGATING BUREAU 
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Seconp Battaion. 

The attention of our subscribers is 
called to the efforts which have been 
made during the last two years to obtain 
money for the improvement of the 
\rmory and Ship Station of the Sec- 
ond Naval Battalion in Brooklyn. Pro- 
fessional solicitors are employed who 
receive a commission of 33 1-3 per cent 

this alone is enough to throw dis- 
credit on the scheme. All information 
relative to the matter is refused at the 
headouarters, No. Broadway. We 
respectfully suggest, should a call be 
received, that the solicitor be referred 
to this office. 

Hotet IMPERIAL. 

Solicitations are being made for ad- 
vertising in a souvenir book to be issued 
for the Hotel Imperial. Schemes of this 
character are usually conducted unaer 
the auspices of professional advertis- 
ing men who present the souvenirs free 
of charge to the hotel when completed. 
The names of merchants doing business 
with the hotel are secured and they 
are made to stand and deliver when the 
solicitor calls. Our reference slips 
should be used in a case of this kind. 
Cotvtece Book oF THE CorNELL COLLEGE. 

Professional solicitors are asking for 
advertising in a book of Cornell Col 
lege. We understand that the matter 
is in the hands of a professional pro- 
motor. Should a call be received, secure 
solicitor’s name and notify this office. 

Knicuts oF Lapor No, 220. 

A person claiming to represent the 
Knights of Labor No. 220 is soliciting 
advertising for their ann report of 
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1901. This book has always been pub- 
lished by a well-known promoter named 
McKinley, who pays a small amount for 
the privilege. He employs solicitors at 
a large commission, who claim to ve 
members of the association out of em- 
ployment. 
—- 


ABOUT CALENDARS. 


Office of 
Phc—E & True Company. 
C.itcaco, January 10, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Last year we issued an_ illustrated 
comic calendar, primarily with the idea 
of having something entirely different 
from anything we had ever seen in the 
shape of a calendar. Every one of the 
so-called advertising journals that no- 
ticed the calendars at all roasted them 
or dismissed them with a line or two. 
Of the papers issued, only two trade 
papers indorsed them and_ predicted 
that they would do us good. When 
they were mailed they were most en- 
thusiastically received, and we had very 
friendly letters from hundreds of deal 
ers who had been on our mailing lists 
for some time, but from whom we had 
never heard before, and most of those 
dealers who were not customers of ours 
gave us more or less business during 
the year past. This year we have ven 
tured to repeat the “horrible idea” as 
we have had many requests that we 
should issue another comic calendar, and 
we are already receiving many acknowl 
edgments of the most friendly tone, 
even from dealers who have not as yet 
become customers. In spite of the ex 
pressed judgment of the so-called ad 
vertising critics a year ago, our 1900 
calendars were by long odds the most 
profitable advertising we ever put out, 
and it has opened my eyes to the fact 
that many of the advertising critics in 
whose judgment I had previously placed 
much confidence were more theorists 
pre actical men, and I am free to say 
at in judging of advertising matter in 
a number of cases, the judgment of th 
nen on a couple of trade papers pub 
lished in Chicago is head and shoulders 
above that of any of the critics wl 
write for what are known as “‘advertis 
ing periodicals.” Of course, this would 
not always be true, but it was the cas 
not only in the matter of 1900 calen 
dars, but also in a number of other mat 
ters of which I have known. This 
merely by the way and rather as 
friendly hint than anything else. 

J ADRIANCE 














615 W. Monroe St. 

The True & True calendars ar> 
good in several ways. They ar 
large enough to be seen. The) 
are comic enough to invite a closer 
inspection to ascertain just what's 
the joke. Who looks at the calen 
dar at all will see that it advertises 
doors and claims that they ar 
good doors. Who are interest: 
in doors are likely, therefore, t 
note that these advertised 
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made by the True & True Com- 
pany. The assurance is given that 
the -calendar was effective. It 
looks as though it might be. The 
Little Schoolmaster always has 
use for half a dozen calendars for 
home and office, but does not at 
this moment recall the name of the 
person that has issued any one 
used during the last half dozen 
years. It does have an impres- 
sion, however, that one or more 
came from an insurance company, 
has no idea what company. Also 
has an idea that the best calendar 
that ever came to the office was is- 
sued by a Philadelphia advertising 
agent named Ayer. MHasn’t seen 
a copy in recent years, but under- 
stands that Ayer is now a bank 
president and capitalist. 


+> 


DISHONESTY ADVOCATED. 
A flat rate, putting the local and for- 
eign advertiser on an equality, would 
go far toward a more profitable busi- 
ness, as well as dignifying local journal- 
ism, thus setting every advertiser on an 
equality, with the assurance that his 
competitor is having none the better of 
him.—Mansfield (O.\ News. 

I am convinced that only in a minor- 
ity of cases is it feasible to “put the 
local and the foreign advertiser on an 
equality.” Most of my readers must 
be aware that there are many papers, 
among both dailies and weeklies, for 
which, owing to circulation as well as 
to loc ation, it is possible to secure bet- 
ter prices for space from the “foreign” 
advertiser than from the home patron. 
How many small city dailies are there 
that are absolutely dependent on general 
advertising in order to make ends meet, 
and which therefore accept the best fig- 
ure they can get for business from a 
distance, even though it be less than 
they ask from home advertisers? Then, 
if it be held that such a practice is un- 
fair, plenty of instances can be pointed 
but in other lines of industry where 
similar discrimination is made.—News- 
fpaperdom. 

Newspaperdom sets itself up as 
a teacher of newspaper men and 
doubtless has some influence, all 
of which is bad, as is illustrated 
in the position taken in the para- 
graph quotedeabove. For the edi- 
tor of Newspaperdom to read the 
Mansfield News may do him some 
good, but for the editor of the 
News to read Newspaperdom will 
tend to make him tired or wicked. 

—_—> 


THE honest merchant makes his 
advertising honest. 


THAT ADVERTISING TRUST. 

In Printers’ INK for December 
26th space was give-- to the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Among the papers represented by the 
Armor-bowen Co. of Baltimore are the 
following variously credited with from 
eleven hundred to twenty-two hundred 
circulation: 

Annapolis, Republican ccccccec’ 908 
Cumberland, Alleghanian ........2000 


Westminster, Advocate a 
Elkton, Cecil Democrat..... eeeeel350 
Elkton, Cecil News......... seeeeITI00 
Oakland, Republican ...... coosncteee 
Bel Air, Hartford Democrat......2000 
FS eee eeeee+1300 
Havre de Grace, Republican......1600 
Ellicott City, Times....... cose c8h9O 


Ellicott City, Democrat...........1250 
Chestertown, Transcript .........1500 
Centreville, Observer ....cccceee- 1650 
Centreville, Record ..... eeeeceees 1650 
Crisfield, Times ....... eeecccees +1550 

Referring to these, the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory says that 
if the Armor-Bowen Co. can show that 
any one of them actually prints an aver- 
age edition of so me iny as a thousand 
copies he will reward the Armor-Bowen 
Co. for the information by presenting 
a copy of the latest issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and will give 
an additional copy for the second, third 
and so on for every one of the papers 
named that shall be shown to really 
print so many as a thousand copies reg- 
ularly. 

This publication elicited several 
responses. One threatened a libel 
suit, another offered to bet on con- 
ditions common in circulation con- 
troversies, but none offered proof 
that any paper mentioned actually 
did or does print so many‘as a 
thousand copies regularly. 

A possible explanation of the ret- 
icence of the alleged Armor- 
Bowen Company is found in the 
Belair (Ind.) Democrat of January 
11, as follows: 

The Armor-Bowen Company has 
adopted the Democrat's suggestion and 
advised Printers’ INK and its publish- 
ers, if they will withdraw their dross 
and put_ up their gold they will furnish 
proof of the circulation of the journals 
represented. 

It is hardly likely that an “‘ad- 
vertising trust” representing pa- 
pers that do not print the editions 
that are claimed for them will ever 
control sufficient advertising pa- 
tronage to make anybody very 
rich. If it is true that the papers 
named do not have the circulation 
attributed to them it is the most 
natural thing that there should be 
more or less hesitation about ac- 
knowledging the fact. 
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MAKING FRIENDS OF DRUG- 
GISTS 


Mr. H. Kramer, of the Ster- 
ling Remedy Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., sends forth a fac-simile 
of a check which was handed to 
the treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists on 
Jan. 11, the occasion being a ban- 
quet tendered by the Sterling Rem- 
edy Company to the officers and 
executive committee of the N. A. 
R. D. The history of the check 
is printed on the back of it, and 
Mr. Kramer thinks that the dona- 
tion of so large a sum for the pur- 
pose of encouraging offensive and 
defensive organization among the 
retail drug trade marks the begin- 
ning of a new era, and indicates 
more forcibly than anything that 
has yet occurred that the different 
branches of this business are going 
to co-operate for a common end. 


The “history” follows: 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists met in annual convention at 
Detroit, September 11 to 14, 1900. 


oprie- 


Mr. 


Present as a delegate from the Pr 
tary Association of America was 
Kramer, of the Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Cascarets. Mr. 
Kramer noticed that the N. A. R. D. 
was principally hampered in its develop- 
ment by lack of funds, and on Friday, 
September 14th, he made the following 
proposition to the convention: 

The Sterling Remedy Co. will donate 
$1 to the treasury of the N. A. R. D 
for each order amounting to ten dollars 
or over, net, all discounts and rebates 
deducted, received from retailers within 
60 days after this offer is sent out, on 
special N. A. R. D. order blanks, which 
will be prepared for this offer, prices, 
terms and rebates to be the same as 
now, all orders to come through the list 
of jobbers accepted by the N. A. R. D. 
No one firm or druggist will be allowed 
credit for more than-$r1. 

This was unanimously accepted amid 
enthusiastic applause. The Sterling 
Remedy Company got out a circular em- 
bodying this offer, and mailed the propo- 
sition to every retailer in America on 
October 15, 1900, notifying them that 
all orders under this offer must be in 
the Sterling Remedy Co.’s office on or 
before December 20th. After all orders 
were checked, and detail cleaned up, 
there proved to be 4.342 orders on file, 
entitling the N. A. R. D. to the check 
for $4,342, of which this is a fac-simile. 


SoME people : say that advertising 
is all lies, but these same persons 


usually prefer to purchase goods 
from people whose names are fa- 
miliar to them. 








DATA FOR EDITORS. 


The Pan-American Exposition, 
in sending out its latest booklet, 
forwards with it the data below. 
If adwriters were supplied with 
such brief collections of facts, they 
would often be able to write better 
advertisements : 

16 pages and cover. 

Cover of heavy weight stock of fibrous 
quality. 

Panel 
contain 
Charles 
agara.” 


front to 
Mrs. 
Ni 


embossed 
miniature 
Cc ary ’s poster, 


upon the 
reproduction of 
‘Spirit of 





jack embossed with the Exposition 
Emblem, by Raphael Beck, Buffalo. 

Inside pages in two colors, a deep 
green and light sienna. 

A half-tone engraving of some build- 
ing of the Exposition at top of each 
page. 

Margins given to vignettes from pen 
drawings descriptive of exhibits, archi 
tectural decoration, sculpture and land 
scape bits contained within the Ex 
position. 

Two illustrated pages given to Mid 
way attractions. 

Matter, a collaboration of Mark Ben- 
nitt, chief, and ewis, of the 
Press Department of the Publicity Bu 
reau. 


Arrangement selection of illustrations 
and supervision of the printing by IF. F. 
Helmer, designer for the Publicity Bu 
reau. 

Gies & Co., Buffalo, lithographers and 
printers, are ‘responsible for the original 
plan and the mechanical production of 
the booklet. 

The mailing 
same miniature 
interwoven lettering, 
and back. 

——— +o 
BY LINE OR INCH. 

The agate line is no longer the basis 
of calculation. It has passed out, along 
with “squares,” on the adoption of the 
more modern per inch flat rate, which 
is much preferable—W. S. Cappeller 
Mansfield (O.) News. 

It is quite impossible, at this day, to 


envelope contains the 
poster upon ground of 
which covers front 


do away with the agate line as a unit 
of measurement in the purchase or 
sale of advertising space. Instead of 


its general use having “passed out,” the 
fact is it is more universal and more 
completely established than ever.—C. S 
Patterson, editor of Newspaperdom. 

The inch prevails with papers 
of small issue and flexible rates. 
With the great papers having a 
flat rate the charge by agate line 
is almost universal. PRINTERS’ 
INK sets advertisements in pearl 
counting fifteen lines to the inch. 

~?- 

THE cover of Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for February is 
well worth an appreciative look. 
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THE QUESTION OF 


LATION. 


CIRCU- 





Do not be deceived by the idea that 
all circulation claims are bogus. It all 
depends upon who makes the statement. 
If you go into a little poorly furnished 
7x9 room and find that to be the office 
of some paper claiming an unheard of 
circulation th °’s one thing; but if you 
come to Augusta, Maine, and find great 
brick printing houses with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars invested in plants 
and in machinery, that’s another. Re- 
member that the papers of Lane’s List 
have been established 30 years and have 
publicly proved circulation every month. 
They make a standing offer to give 
$2,500 reward to any advertiser proving 
a single over statement or deception in 
their promises or proofs of circulation. 


The time to advertise most success- 
fully for mail-order trade is from Oc- 
tober to June. No better months than 


those three now coming. The papers of 
Lane's List, which meet every require- 
ment for mail-order papers, close the 
month’s forms on the first day of each 
month. You can place your announce- 
ment in 720,000 homes at the least cost 
by using them. 

Lane's List reaches 
that buy through the mails. 
correspondence, Lane’s List, 
gusta Maine. 


The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory able to 
secure what seems to be satisfac- 
tory evidence that about a million 
and a quarter of copies of Com- 


families 
Address all 
Inc. Au- 


720,000 


1S 


fort are mailed monthly at the 
\ugusta postoffice, and fully a 
million and a half of the papers 
that compose the combination 
known as the Vickery & Hill 
List, but that the output of the 
so-called Lane’s List comes so 


near to three-quarters of a million 
as is claimed in the circular quoted 
from above, the Directory edi- 
tor has never been able to get any 
satisfactory assurance from any 
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one competent to convey the in- 
formation and willing to sign his 
statement with a soe. 


PHIL IP D2 ARMOU R. 

The following five rules are said to 
be the ones upon which Philip D. 
Armour believed his success to be due: 

Good men are not cheap. 

Capital can do nothing without brains 
to direct it. 

No general can fight his battles 
alone. He must depend upon his lieu 
tenants, and his success depends upon 
his ability to select the right man for 
the right place. 

There is no such thing as luck. 

Most men talk too much. Much of 
my success has been due to keeping my 
mouth shut. 


—<>——_——_ 
TELEPHONE PUBLICITY. 

A Western newspaper man has con- 
vinced the manager of a telephone com- 
pany that newspaper advertising could 
be made to pay the telephone company. 
The plan was tried a year and the in- 
crease of the telephone business was 
unprecedented. Many of the new sub- 
scribers said the persistent advertising 
in the newspaper had convinced them 
of the value and economy of the tele- 
phone.—Advertising World. 


—s - 
ONE OF TWO EVILS. 

Poet—I can’t pay my subscription, but 
I'll write you a poem for each issue of 
your paper. 

Editor—Thanks; we don’t mind losing 
the price of one subscription, but we do 
object to losing our entire circulation. 
Truth. 


- _ 
BOSTON PUNS. 

Why is an editor like an example in 
arithmetic ? 

His duties consist of addition where 
needed, subtraction when case is over- 
stated, multiplication when known facts 
are missing and division when the cor- 
respondent forgets his punctuation.— 
Boston Globe. 


->- 


A Goop many business men fail be- 
cause they devote their time to trifies 
which a small boy could attend to at 
$2.00 per week. —Boyce's Hustler. 





same rate demanded 
by the publishers, and 
is at all times ready 
to exhibit copies and 
quote prices. 





EO. P. ROWELL & Co. ADVERTISING BUREAU 
keeps on file the Leading Daily and Weekly 
Papers and Monthly Magazines; 
to Receive and Forward advertisements at the 


| 
| 
| 


is authorized 


« 


At This Office, 


10 Spruce St., New York, 
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LARGE SPACE IN BEST 
ERS. 


é 





Large space in the best papers 
pays best. Smaller space in a 
large number of papers br-ngs 
fewer replies and costs more 
money. A page or a half-page in 
the most expensive mediums has 
proved over and over again a 
profitable investment. Advertise- 
ments sufficiently large to attract 
attention and to impress the read- 


er with their importance have 
everything in their favor. They 
rivet the reader’s attention. The 


space permits setting forth the 
selling argument of the article ad- 
vertised to the best advantage. 
There is magnetism in the adver- 
tisement that has sufficient self- 
confidence to use all the space it 
needs. There is the opposite ef- 
fect from an advertisement which 
crowds itself into meager space. 
This general statement does not 
apply to the small, classified ad- 
vertising tlat has proved so use- 
ful in selling articles that cannot 
be profitably advertised in exten- 
sive space. 

However, the argument that it 
pays best to use only the best, 
concentrating upon a few, rather 
than scattering among many, ap- 
plies as much to the small adver- 
tisement as to the large one. The 
man who has $500 or less to spend 
will get better results from two 
or three papers having a combined 
circulation of a half million or 
more, than from a long list of 
periodicals whose chief argument 
is that they are cheap. , 

The firm that has $1,000 or $10,- 
000 or $50,000 to spend, will find 
that every dollar of its total ex- 
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be more or less 
affected by the list of mediums 
selected. By using the best only, 
replies will average many to each 
medium, and at the smallest cost 
the whole appropriation will prove 


penditure will 


profitable. If the best be used in 
connection. with those that are 
not the best, the number of replies 
will be fewer and the cost per 
reply will be greater. When poor 
mediums are used in connect’on 
with good ones, the good have to 
offset the poor ones, the general 
average cost thereby increasing, 
and the general average returns 
being diminished. Some promi- 
nent concerns have stopped adver- 
tising because they used too many 
mediums that did not pay.— 
Phelps Publishing Company. 





ili ‘ 
BROKER AND BROKER. 

The advertising agent who is merely 
a broker with his office in his hat 
and has no ide: beyond getting his 
“ rake-off ’ cannot be of the slightest 
value to any advertiser, but the con- 
scientious, faithful service and advice 
of the advertising agent of long ex- 
perience backed by a world-wide repu- 
tation and ample capital is of the 
utmost importance to any advertiser, 
large or small, and with such service 
the small advertiser seldom fails to 
develop into the large one with a large 
bank account.—Morse’s Agate-Rule. 


> 
MAIL ORDERS IN SUNDAY 
PAPERS. 


I learn that mail order advertisers 
are getting better returns from the Sun- 
day editions of the leading  news- 
papers than from the magazines. The 
magazines have been overworked 
on the mail order business to 
a large extent. Some magazines will 
pull very well, but when the cost of ad 
vertising is deducted there is nothing 
left for the advertiser. Many Sunday 
newspapers throughout the country 
bring fair returns to mail order ad- 
vertisers.— advisor. 


Advertising Manager Indianapolis Press, 
City. 


Dear Sir—The cigar advertising we have done 
in 7he Indianapolis Press is very satisfactory, An 
institution, built and founded as your paper, becomes 
a valuable advertising medium. 


Very respectfully, A. 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr., Eastern Representative, Tribune Bldg., New York. 


KIEFER Druc Co. 


Wholesale Drugeists 
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Mr. J. H. Simpson, of the Daily | 
Ledger, Birmingham, Ala., sends 


The “Kox” $3.50 
Shoe for Men 


. ‘ No greater evidence of the | 
tisements, two cf which I repro popularity of this shoe can | 
be given than the fact that we 
have just received the fourth 
large shipment of tnese shoes 
since the opening of this 


me a number of good shoe adver 


duce below. The scheme for trade 


bringing which is outlined in the 








first of these is not particularly store just two and a_ half 

r es : months ago. The ‘“Kox” 
new, but I believe that it is quite shoe is shown in_ every 
vg : F : : leather and toe that are found 
effective where it has not been in higher-priced shoes. Pat- 
used before. It is just far enough ent leather, box calf, Vici, 

. enamel and velour. Single 
removed from a real gamble so or double soles, drill or | 
at it 3 a sae, ete a lined. This we know: 
that it is not likely to drive any Tha “ae” commen ol Gan | 


the average man desires in | 
. ; ; style, fit, finish and dura- 
element of chance, which is so bility. 


hody away, and yet has in it the 


attractive to many people. This _For a Clothier. 


sort of thing is a good thing to 
] 


do once in awhile, but I believe It Peis 


it may be easily overdone, and 

age. ) = To Lose 

that too many schemes of this , ' 

‘ : “ A t sometimes. Business 

kind will do more to discredit a gains usually entail a sacri- 

te ¥ : “we? fice somewhere, It is so in | 

store than to help it. Entirely all merchandising—it is so | 

aside from this rather attractive here. 
ee e . Willing you should have | 

proposition of refunding money, the splendid tailor-made 

. @ ’ a a“ ba ready - for - wear overcoats | 

Mr. Simpson's shoe ads are very here at a good deal less than | 

good, and ought to sell shoes at the usual price, simply to 
. < , - save us the expense of carry- 

any time without the aid of any- ing them over a season. 


The $25 and $28 garments 
—high grade as the tailor’s 
double-priced overcoats, $17. 


} 

_ | 
a | The $15 overcoats , the 

Chink It Over | 

| 

| 


thing of this kind. 


It isn’t as if you had to 
put them away at once for 
next winter; three months 
yet before you can do that 


} We propose to give the en 
tire amount of one day’s sale 
this month to our customers. 





Our plan is this: At the wear ’em that long and have 
| beginning of our offer Fri a new garment for next sea- 
| day, January 4th—there were son. . 


24 sales days until January 
31. On the morning of Feb- 
ruary st, 24 tickets corre- 
sponding to the 24 days will 





Says its Say and Thex Stops. 








| be placed in a box, and one | Flowers 
| ticket drawn. All who made | } ¢ 7 

purchases on the date shown | of all the popu- 
by the ticket thus drawn will | lar kinds have blossomed 
| have the full amount of their 
| purchase refunded. Whether January weddings. Choosing 








flowers for brides is —? 
here; I have a splendid stock 


your purchase be $1 or $30 
the amount will be refunded 


| out here, ready for duty at | 
| 
| 


promptly. to select from. And prices 
Isn’t it doubly worth your throughout are pleasantly 
while to buy snoes this month put. ioral decorating a 


at Cox’s? specialty. 
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Cut Prices and a Plausible Reason for | 


hem. 
| Save a Third on 
| Couches. 


44 couches that we don’t 
want to show on the stock 
sheet floor samples that 
have served their purpose. 

26 are all-hair stuffed, 30 
in. wide, 78 in. long, covered 
with figured velour, five 
rows of tufting, full spring 
edge, deep fringe around 
base; were $18—now $12. 
Put these in library or sit 
ting-room. 

18 are box couches, handy 





space-savers, just right for 
den or bedroom. With a lid, 
you know—roomy place for 


dresses, etc.; they have self- 
opening adjustment; 39 by 
72 in., covered with fancy 
striped and figured denims, 


lined inside; were $12—now 
$8. 








A Good Idea for Stationer. 
Pi _ 
ictures 
| Framed at Home. 
| There are lots of people | 
who do not know how easy | 
| it is to preserve and frame 
| tor home adornment, the 
| many artistic pictures one 
| comes across these days. In 
| some of the magazines one 
sees reproductions of the 
world’s masterpieces, which 
mounted and framed with 


glass and binding are in good 





taste, fit ornaments for any 
room in your house. 

It is easily done. 

We have everything need 





ed, at our camera department 
Passe-partout outfits, 25 
cents each. 


Passe-partout bindings, 10 


cent roll. 
Rings to hang up by, 3 
dozen 13 cents. 


Passe-partout cards, n 
gray, brown and green, for 


mounting pictures. 
5 1-2x8 1-2, 15 cents doz 
8x10, 18 cents doz.; 10x12, 


33 cents doz. 





For a Livery Stabl 
You Look 
Like Somebody 

- when you are holding 


the reins on one of the many 
good horses you'll find in this 








livery stable. 

Every horse has got the 
go” in him and the car 
riages are all stylish. Come 


here next time. 
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Store Lining. 
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Here’s the Refreshing Spectacle of 
; ctually Giving S 


Gx 
th 





= 
25 Cents 
will replace the old, 
wornout bricks in your range 
stove with a fire wall, that 
will in most last 
though yaid two, three 
or four times much for 
new bricks. 
Ask us for 


or 
cases as 
you 


as 


Il. W. Johns 
Co.’s asbestos stove lining 
cents a_ package. It’s 
easily applied—wet with wa- 
ter, apply with trowel or wide 
knife, let it stand over night 
and it’s all ready for the fire. 
No perplexing waiting for the 
bricks to come, no danger of 
burning out an over plate 
while you’re waiting for the 
bricks. 





1s Company 
ing to the Consumer. 





FREE 
A Bulldog 


WRENCH, 


Only one to a consumer. 
Just what is needed to take 
off a gas burner. Call at 
the office and get it. Then 


keep your Welsbach burners 
in order and get a 6o0-candle 






power light for 6-10 of a 
cent per hour. When a new 
mantle is to be put on, un- 
screw the Bensen tube from 
the fixture and knock the 
dirt out of it Clean the 
three small holes in it with 


a needle, taking care not to 
enlarge them. 

If your gas lights are not 
giving satisfaction send in 
your complaints to the office. 
It won’t cost you anything. 

If you are not lighting 
with gas you are not using 
the cheapest method of light- 
ing. 





Ought to Sell Sweaters, 





A Good, Warm, 
Well-Made 
Sweater. 


For man or boy they are 


just the thing. Made of 
good strong yarn, in colors 
to suit, in shapes to please, 
For cycling, skating and 


sports in general they are al- 
most indispensable. Their 
great value is never thor 
oughly understood until you 
have one. You wonder you 
never had one before. wuy 
one and learn for yourself 
its usefulness. 
From s50c to $4. 


me 
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ad | 


one, | 


who this 
to make a good 
and he came very near to 
plishing his object. He made one er 
ror, the 
stoves. | 


do sell 


worthy of 


The man 
started out 


wrote 
acconl 


when he slurred 
kind of 


| beliey c, 
department 
While 
stoves 
the 


store 
department stores 
that hardly 
name, 
good stoves 


are 


they also sell just as 


as the exclusive stove | 
stores. I doubt whether there is 
anything gained by making such 
reference to the department store; 
but the mistake which makes this 

ad almost ridiculous is the shout- 
it about bargains, with 
never a price as proof. I believe 
it is a pretty safe rule never to 
mention bargains in advertise- 
ments without producing some 
sort of proof that you have them. 


ing does 


\ lot of indefinite talk about cut 
prices is very unsatisfactory, and 
it does not cost a cent more to 


print prices, 


Some Parlor Stove 


















Bargains 
| Not the department store 
| kind. We have made a big 
} cut in the price of a score 
of good parlor stoves. 

We haven't the room nor 
the inclination to keep them 
over till next season, and so 
we adopt the t practical 
method we kno of to in 
sure a quick departure. 

We cut out our profit 
and part of the cost and say 
to you pick out the one you 
like best—-you can’t make a 
mistake for they are all good. 

Brief and Business-like. 


Two Big 


Egg Bargains. 











Thank “The Busy Corner” 
for the early drop in 
we cut them first, we’ 
ate another egg sensation t 
morrow. 

We will sell new laid eggs, 
guaranteed strictly fresh, for 
25 cents a dozen. 

Monday morning we will 
start in to sell 200 cases of 
cold storage eggs at 15 cents 
a dozen—other people were 


asking 25 for these eggs yes- 
terday. 

Isn’t that a big bargain for 
this time of year—fresh cold 


storage eggs, mind you. 





| 
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Excellent Arg 


The Right Kind 
of Plumbing. 


The plumbing 


yument, 


“that’s done 


right’’ in the first place is the 
plumbing to get. 

It is better to slight any 
and every feature of the 


house rather than the plumb- 
ing. 


Many times the plumbing 
rents or sells the house and 
no man building a house can 
afford to take chances with 


inexnerienced plumbers. 

The “right” plumbing 
the cheapest plumbing in the 
end, and that’s the only kind 
we do here. 


We have 


1s 


been in the busi- 
ness since 1876, and we can 
point with pride to many a 
plumbing undertaking that is 
giving unlimited satisfaction 
to-day. 





Cite. 


worries vanish 
snow under a sum- 


Plumbing 
here like 
mer su 


Our Tea Tables 


for pool and billiards 
are good enough for the best 
players in Hartford. In fact 
experts say that they have 
no equal in the city. Pretty 
strong indorsement, but a 


fact nevertheless. 
Popular prices and a strict- 


ly gentleman’s resort. 
s Large Contracts as Proof of 
ity. 
Perplexing 
erp exing 
) ° 
- 
Plumbing 
Problems 
will find here a 
prompt and capable solution, 
even though they may be as 
unimportant as the mending 


of a bursted pipe or a leaky 
faucet; and we can _ solve 
your problems in an equally 
satisfactory manner if they 
are as important as those in- 
volved in the plumbing and 


heating of the new court 
* house, or the Sanford resi- 
dence, both of which con- 


tracts were awarded to us. 
No one hereabouts can of- 
fer you equal facilities, as 








skillful a working force, nor 
so large a knowledge of all 
that is latest, best and most 


economical in sanitary 
plumbing methods and ma- 
terials. 


liard Room. 
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One of the Nicest Ways to Sell Butter | 
is to Print a Price. 


Hamburg Steak 
7. . Get right dow o hardpsz 
One of the Nicest highs ood po i does 
Taxve , a market in this to that 
W ays to Buy ie = te facilities pte the 
Butter 


choice beef trimmings to put 
into Hamburg steak? We 

is by the tub, and more 
people are finding it out all 


make up our stock fresh five 
or six times a day, and it’s 





| the time. the best for the money that 
You get a good tub of but- you can find, 10 cents a 
ter and you are sure of good | pound. Here are some prices 
butter till it is gone. ; for good quality goods: 
St. Albans butter comes in | Home made sausage fin- 
10, 20, 30 and 50 pound tubs est in the land, per pound, 
meets most any family’s 10 cents. 
needs. Fire Island oysters—as 
And it’s a little cheaper good as any and better than 
that way. most, per quart, 35 cents. 
—_————— ree *ure Mexican coffee we 
T ra . ave ourselves s > 
The ads of the Public Market, aon om ban gp pa 
of Hartford, Conn., are among A really good Oolong tea 
s you'll like it, per pound, 35 
the best that come to my notice. cents. 


We are headquarters for 
; city dressed poultry—we kill 
place subjects in a very interesting it by the most modern 
: . e . method. 
way and almost invariably point SEREEEeeaneeeaieatnt 
3 Furniture. 


They handle the most common- 








their arguments with pulling — 
prices. Here are two examples, Bats tas the Window 


and I am going to reproduce more Take a look in our South 


of them in coming instalments of window and see the dining 
; room set we are offering at 
this department. $23.75. It’s a generous set 


too, sidebo ard, extension table 
7. | and six chairs. 
Stringless Beans | It’s a bargain at $ 


A Trade- Winning Scheme. 











These are string beans —— 
without strings—very small, 














very tender and very tasty. 
They were plucked from ‘Dresses: Cut, Fit 
the vine in the juicy tender P . 
ness of youth. They are beans and Basted EF TSc. 
of the first grade—-no strings For one week, beginning 
to tangle in your teeth or Monday, we will make this 
stick in your throat. unparalleled offer. We will 
No mastication is required cut, fit and baste without any 
they dissolve in the mouth. charge whatever, dresses of 
These canned beans have skirts, the material for which 
always sold for $1.10 a dozen is purchased in our store. 
cans—and sold well, too. Arrangements have been 
We have cut the price to made with modistes from the 
give you a Monday bargain; East to do this work 7 us. 
to-morrow 7 cents a can, 80 Mesdames Beane and Cook, 
cents a dozen. who have a number of years 
To make the inducement been established in Boston 
to trade here Monday great- and New York, but who 
er we will cut the price of have recently moved to this 
Franklin brand of Sweet city will do the cutting, fit- 
Corn from $1.10 a dozen ting and then baste up the 
cans to 80 cents. garment free of any expense 
It’s fine corn and the re- to you. This is a proposition 
duction is genuine—single that has not been made to 
cans 7 cents. the ladies of Grand Rapids 
Our regular 17-cent pure before, and is one that will 
coffee will sell for 15 to- appeal to them as a good 
morrow, and it’s a big bar- offer to take advantage of. 
} gain—roasted and ground on | Evening gowns and wedding 
| the spot—try a pound. outfits are a specialty with us 
| Fancy Baldwin apples at for next week. The fitting 
| $3 a barrel is almost as big | rooms will be in our cloak 
| a bargain as a dozen thin | | department on the _ second 
skinned lemons at 12 cents. | oor. 
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Early Bird. 


An 








Spring Opening 
1901 of Sheer 
Summer Stuffs 


in dainty white and 
printed wash materials. You 
know where our white goods 
counter was located last sum- 
mer (in new annex, where 
blankets and  comfortables | 
have been selling this win- | 
ter). We have again made | 


it headquarters for all that is 
desirable in delicate white, 
and the finer printed wash 
goods so much sought after 
for summer wear. Among 
the many desirable stutts note 
the dainty dimity display, 
first signs of spring. 

Yes, readv for your view- 
ing here on Monday. You 
will find our new 1901 dimi- 
ties real Irish goods, import- 
ed by ourselves, an array of | 
bewilderingly beautiful pat- | 
terns and colorings. 

There is no other sheer 
summer material so dear to 
the feminine heart as these 
same dimities. There is no 
better time than now to get 
best choice of the lot, and no 
better time than the dull win- 
ter months in which to make 
up the sheer airy gowns and 
waists that will be needed 
later on. The price, 25 cents 
a yard. 








Seasonable and Convincing. 





Celery 
Rock and Rye. 


Here is a good, old fash- 
ioned remedy for bronchitis, 
coughs, cold or any inflamma 
tory trouble with the throat. 

Probably your grandfather 
used it and your father, and 
probably it cured them. 





At any rate we sell a lot 
of it—-and people say it is | 
the cure that cures. — 

Full quarts, $1; pints, 50 
cents; half pints, 25 cents. 

Turkish Baths. 
Knocked Out. 

That’s what happens to 
chronic complaints of rheu- 
matism after encountering a 
few Turkish baths. Better 


than drugs in every way, and 
less costly. 

We give Turkish, Russian, 
shampoo and needle baths at 
a nominal cost. Ten private 
sleeping rooms. 








Better to take One 


ing. 
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Good, 


High Cut Shoes 
for Men 


are the very excellence 
of footwear for this season 
of the year. They keep the 
feet and ankles warm and 
act as a fine support, when 
used as a skating shoe. 

We are showing a special 
line of high cut shoes made 
from box calf leather, leather 
lined, and having a _ heavy 
double sole. They sell for 
$3. 





___ thing About It. 


All of Us 


have to wear clothes. To 

get the right kind of clothes 

at the right kind of prices is 
the question. 

First class quality of 

clothes, trimmings and work- 


manship, our $10 suits for 
men, $8 suits for youths and 
$5 suits for boys are the 


kind careful, economical and 
well dressed people are buy- 


For Sleighs. 


Be uae 
For Sleighing 


It’s rather late we know, 
but when the snow comes 
again in all probability it will 
come for fair. 

And wuen it does come, we 
want you to be prepared to 
come straight to the big car- 
riage repository and pick out 
for yourself a sleigh. 


It matters not what kind 
you want, you'll find it here 
and at prices lower than 
elsewhere. 

For a “Clean n Up” ” Sale. 

This, the last week of a, 
uary, is usually our week to 
take stock. 

Stocks are so large that 
we must sell them down— 


and take the inventory a lit- 
tle later. 

Price is the only 
force a sale—that’s 
we’re doing it with. 

Prices on medium to finest 


thing to 
what 


goods down below any ever 
made since the store’s exist- 
ence. 

Note some examples—but 


it’s not anything like a hun- 
dredth part of what will be 
emptied out of boxes and 
shelves and sold this week. 
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Suit and Tell Some- 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE PRE 
CISE MOMENT. 


By Jas. H. Collins. 


Advertising is a distinctly mod- 
ern force. Its laws and _possi- 
bilities are only beginning to be 
understood by those who seek to 
define its scope, and, like all new- 
ly-found energy, it is bound to be 
misdirected and wasted while these 
laws are being studied. By the 
potent art of arithmetic, however, 
it is steadily being brought to an 
economic basis. While the col- 
umns of every periodical in the 
world are filled with wholly use- 
less advertising matter, the wiser 
ones in this new field are, by keys, 
circulation averages and results, 
determining the range and power 
of this unknown force and learn- 
ing to use it more accurately. 

Diligent study of one’s particu- 
lar field is the pith of the matter. 
Each advertiser has a certain class 
of people to reach—a class belong- 
ing to him alone—and good adver- 
tising consists in reaching it to the 
exclusion of all individuals who 
do not belong to it. The corset 
maker’s ads cost him so much 
apiece, and he must aim to pay for 
none that will be read by men 
only; the instalment furniture man 
must buy no space in Town Topics 
or the Dramatic Mirror, nor can 
the bookseller exploit scientific 
works among the negroes of the 
Southern States. These random 
instances roughly indicate lines 
that must be adhered to with great 
nicety in space-buying. Beyond 
them lies a science that is even 
less known and reckoned with— 
the science of the precise moment. 

Even though the advertiser has 
succeeded in singling out each 
person in the nopulation whom he 
can talk to with profit—has caught 
the attention of every possible 
customer without wasting space 
unon unlikely individuals—he has 
not exhausted the possibilities of 
careful placing. There is a def- 
inite month in the year or a 
certain day in the week when his 
public is most ready to read and 
consider his propositions. This 
precise moment hinges either upon 
his business or upon the temper 
of his public. He may be a butch- 
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er in a factory town where the 
bulk of the inhabitants are paid 
every other Saturday. In such case 
that pay day must be marked with 
a red cross and his whole cam- 
paign must be made to center upon 
it. It is a goal. His ad in the local 
papers can shrink to a couple of 
inches during the ‘off’? week, but 
for the week which 1s to end with 
his precise moment he must feat- 
ure cuts, roasts and steaks in a 
way that will bring people to his 
shop directly after they have re- 
ceived their envelopes. At no 
other time will they be so ready 
to buy. Even though they run an 
account and can be impressed fa- 
vorably by his ads they will not 
spend so freely during the “off” 
week. For the possession of a half 
month’s pay works a subtle change 
in his customers, and they will be 
bent upon a certain degree of ex- 
travagance—will even squander a 
dime or two upon the street fakirs. 
The impulse to spend is an inex- 
plicable one, but it is strong. 

So with all lines, laree or small 
Many advertisers have definite 
seasons for exploiting goods. Over 
coats are not sold in summer, nor 
lawn mowers in winter. The pre 
cise moment in such trades is 
more easily defined. But every 
single business under the sun has 
its precise moment, and the ad 
vertiser who would use space most 
profitably must take it into ac 
count. It is a heart beat, regular 
and vital. The people who are eat- 
ing corn bread to-day will want 
self-raising pancake flour to-mor 
row; the ‘“‘smart set” which pat 
ronizes the opera in January will 
be considering trips to Europe in 
February ; the man who reads Car- 
lyle’s “Life of Frederick the Great” 
this winter will want a paper-back 
novel next summer, and the school 
children change from tops to bean 
blowers by the same rigid law 
The very doctor and undertaker 
have precise moments. Therefore, 
all advertising that is placed along 
modern lines must take this hu- 
man trait into its scheme. for the 
trend of the best advertisers is 
toward elimination of unprofitable 
space, and no space is-certain to 
bring a profit until one knows 
whom it is reaching—and when. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. | 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 


in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


WOU THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading | 

Southern agric ultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


ILLINOIS. 


( YONKEY’S HOME JOURNATI. excels as a me 

dium for interesting a good class of peopie 
in the smailer towns. Our 
pianos or organs—the sign of a refined and weil- 
to-do home—and are naturally mail order buyers. 
150,000 at 60 cents flat. W. B. CONKEY COM 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois. 











subscribers own | 
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| Wanted First-class Job Compositor. 


Permanent and congenial position in a be auti- 
ful town of large size near cities. Vay ever 
| Saturday. Apply by letter only, stating quali- 
fications, wages wanted, anfl sending samples of 
work if convenient. 
THE DANVERS MIRROR, 
_Danvers, Mass. 


| WILL BRING YOUR TRADE BEFORE 

| ov er 12,000 of the highest class people in 
Ohio, Northern Indiana and Southern Michi 
gan. It represents the Lakeside Assembly, 
| the Chautauqua of the Middle West. Pro 
| gressive and well-to-do clientele. Sample 
copy sent on request. 

THE LAKESIDE MAGAZINE, 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 





MAINE. 


\W E are so well satis fied with our 
column for the past y that 
itagain. It has gotus a ‘i 
thing—S. 8. Vreeland, 14 5) Nassau St., 
who gets us contracts. sa good one 
COURIER-GAZETTE, Rockland. Me. 


CANADA. 


( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING NGENCY, 
Montreal, 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 
IRINTERS’ > INK is a magazine ‘devote d to the 
general subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority. 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare vood copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad 
ve erties rs. Every subject is treated from the ad 

rtiser’s standpoint Subscription price #5 a 
‘ar. Advertising rates, classified spoon: line 
t 4 time, display 50 cents a line. ‘4-page $25, ! 
page $50, whole page $100 each time. Address 
I RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





ad in this 
we will try 


















ge 





Displayed Advertisements. 


ents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer 
extra for specified position 


50 cent 
if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


Australia, New Zealand, India and South 
Africa form a very large part of 


CREATER BRITAIN 


GORDON & GOTCH place advertisements 
throughout these vast territories 15 
t. Bride St., London, Eng. 





Patent for Sale of the greatest popular 


novelty of the age. 
WORDEN’S PHONOGRAPH TOP 


A most pleasing scientific toy for young and 
old. ays any tune; spins seven minutes. 
Simple, novel, fascinating. A child can spin 
it. Will sell patent outright or on royalty to 
. m with capital to push it. Particulars as to 

arge 


profits, etc., to responsible parties on 
request. Address, Worven & WHITMAN, 
Mfrs., Ypsilanti, Mich, 


More than ten years’ prac” 
tical experience asa printer, 
reporter, editor and adver- 
tising specialist (including 
two years with the most 
prosperous advertising 
agency in New York City) 

should certainly make my opinion and 
advice worth two dollars to any adver 
tiser who wants to strengthen his ad- 
vertising literature. If vou believe that 
two good heads are better tha. one, 
send me two dollars along with your 
booklet, or catalogue, or form letter, or 
circular, or current advertisement, or 
other piece of advertising matter, and I 
will tell you how to make the next one 
more comprehensive and stronger. 


HOLLIS CORBIN, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Results 


Are you satisfied with the results 
from your present advertising ? 

Are your circulars and boo ‘lets 
satisfac tory ? 

Don’t you think they could be im- 
proved —in the matter, the style, 
the display, the printing ? 

Is your Office stationery all it 
should be—is it sufficiently neat and 
attractive ? 

If you are diss: 
need my services. 
I write, display and print adver 
tising literature of all kinds and 
ive built up an international rep- 

| utation for excellent work, 

| Ihave the “knack” of doing it 
just the right way—the telling way 

—the profitable way. No fancy 
frills or flowery language in the ads 

I write, but plain money-making, 

business- -getting arguments. 
| The best writing, best type, best 

printing — producing the best re- 
sults 
Try me once— you'll be sorry you 
didn’t know me before. 
| Write for my free booklet, ‘* Have 
You Got Holdof the Right Printer ?” 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 


10 SPRUCE STREET; NEW YORK 











itisfied you surely 
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Should ald yoo wi wish | to advertise 

TRY FAKMER, 
es the fares “ae raises 
poultry you will fin 


FARM 


the correct medium. 

po Ane teachings mete 

tryman out of t 
ordinary ——- 


p 
| 


_ 
hte ‘gives 7 yon the ad- 

f advertising 
before the poultry farm- 


sae 


The Scranton Cruth 


in Independent Afternoon Newspaper. 


) 
, 


Circulation over 16,000 copies daily. Printed 

in its own building, on its own linotypes and 
® Web perfecting _ presses opulation of 
\ Scranton 1(2,026. THE SC R ANT N TRUTH’S 
gcirculation is mainly among regular sub- 
\ scribers at whose homes it is delivered by 


carrier 
[BARRETT & JORDAN. Proprietors, 
Scranton, Pa. 
e 


pA 
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THE BAPTIST «. : 
COMMONWEALTH 


CIPI EETTTLAITTAETTE 


A Modern, Up-to-date, Religious Journal. 








Now in its Eleventh Volume, It ITS TERRITORY. 


has absorbed : several of _its most Pennsylvania, 110,000 Baptists. 
Connecticut, 26,000 sa 

worthy competitors, until it stands New Jersey, 55,000“ 
Marylz 5 > 

at the head in its field. It is pro- paee, — 

——— — Delaware, 2,100 ” 
gressive, aggressive, well edited, oo 
ae "i NOTE. 


and just the sort of a paper that 


Philadelphia has 38,000 Baptists 
and 100 Baptist Churches. 








appeals to home and family. % 





For advertising rates, sample copies. etc., address 


THE BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH, 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Every reader of PRINTERS’ INK should 
have one of THE PATRIOT’S 


randome “American Beauty ’- 


1901. 


’Twill prove both useful and ornamental for the office or the home. 
Sent postage paid to any part of the U. S. on receipt of four (4) two- 
cent stamps. Order now, as the supply is limited. 


THE PATRIOT CO. “iipiture Pa 














ad 


60,000 Proven Circulation 


| 
No guess work. Detailed proof for overa year past on file with every leading agency 
and all directories. Any one can have it by the asking. } 


Garden and Farm | 


Believes twentieth century advertisers will demand known character and just such | 
definiteness as to circulation as GARDEN AND Farm gives. There is no better or 
cheaper medium of its class. Ask any agency about GARDEN anv Farm, Chicago. 
Seed, floral, incubator, general and mail order lists should not omit GARD&N AND FARM, 


The American Farmer Company, Pubs., 
Chicago, Ill. Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Evening Wisconsin 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN MILWAUKEE. 


In a recent case in court affecting the Evening Wisconsin, 
Mr. Geo. P. Miller, President of the T. A. Chapman 
Co., the second largest advertiser in Mil- 
waukee, testified as follows: 


“ Now let me ask you that if at that interview of April 7, 1900, you 
said to Mr. Aikens that you considered the Evening Wisconsin a 
beiter advertising medium than any of the other papers ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Did you also say to him that for that reason you had always paid 
the Evening Wisconsin a higher rate per inch than the other even- 
ing papers, or words to that effect?” 

“You, ae” . 

‘That was true, was it?” 

‘That was true.” 

‘That is true you said it and true you did it?” 

“ Yes, sir, and true I meant it.” 

‘That was said in the presence of the three defendants, was it not ?” 
“Ven.” 
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Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 
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For Rates address 


H. D. LaCOSTE, Thirty-Eight Park Row, New York 
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The Goods and the Medium 


MEET: 


You've heard folks say ‘‘a// w7l/ be well when 
they meet thetr affinity.” There’s an affinity 
between good goods and good mediums of 
advertising. 

Featherbone is the best substitute for whale- 
bone ever invented, ‘TorL_erres is the best 
fashion journal in America, absolutely practi- 
cal. The best designs illustrating the use of 
Featherbone are appearing in ToILETTEs: 
what we can do for one advertiser we can do 
for another. 


(Sample copy of To1LetTes free.) 





Tue Torrettres Co., 
170 Fifth Avenue, 26 East 22d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Street Car 








Advertising. 














An article may have merit and 
remain in 
scurity because improperly adver- 
tised. If you have article 
that could be used by that great 
majority of people who have hun- 
dreds of little necessities and lux 


yet comparative ob- 


some 


uries to buy, the most profitable 
place to tell them about it is in 
the street cars. 

Good systematic advertising is 
the only kind for any man to use. 
Keen business men who have this 
important branch of their business 
down to a science realize a profit 


on the cost of their ads many 
times over by the selection of the 
proper medium. The man with 


something to sell by advertising 
should insist on getting the best 
advertising service obtainable for 


his money. He decides between 
newspapers and street cars. Oft- 
entimes he uses both. Newspa- 


pers attest their silent opinion of 
the value of street cars by patron- 
them. All the magazines, 
and many of the newspapers have 
an epitomized card of their con- 
tents placed in the cars. 
pers reach a 


izing 


Most pa- 
of 
the great general public—to reach 
all the classes by newspaper ad- 


class—one class 


vertising, you must use all the 
newspapers. This costs a whole 
lot of money—many times more 


than you pay for street car adver- 
tising. 


\n advertisement in the cars 


appeals to the masses, and it is the 
great bulk of the common people, 
and not a select few, who make a 


business enterprise successful. It 


is always better to impress the 
majority than the minority. 
Using the street cars you employ 
one medium, pay only one price, 
all the people—every 
It is the ideal place to tell 


the public about your goods. 


and_ reach 


class. 


The most successful national ad- 
vertisers who have made an exten- 
sive study of the best means of 
publicity are represented in street 
car advertising. 
history of 


Its history is the 
great 
business 


these business 


Alert 


know they can create and increase 


successes. men 
business by forcible advertising— 
forcible advertising is street car 
advertising. A card in the cars 
has its value in being continually 
before a large number of people, 
who, for the time being, have noth- 
ing engage their minds, 
and they read the car advertise- 
ments. You read them—we read 
them—everybody reads them. 
Whether they want to or not. Any 
space is good, you are not one of a 
hundred or more but one of sixteen 


else to 


or twenty. If your advertisement is 
there the public will see it. It has 
first and last call on their attention, 
and like Marley’s ghost, will not 
down. Whatever direction their 
eyes may turn these succinct and 
snappy worded cards are bound to 
come to view. The public reads, 
digests and remembers them. 

The name Geo. Kissam is an ac- 
cepted synonym for all that is best 
in street car advertising. This 
firm has the greatest number of 
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successful advertisers and does the 
largest business of its kind in the 
world. Without doubt they are the 
leading specialists in street car ad- 
vertising, their entire time being 
devoted to improving that busi- 
ness, and watching the interests of 
their customers. Their system is 
so perfect that if an advertiser de- 
sired he could put a card in their 
entire circuit in twenty-four hours, 
and they could tell him the num- 
ber of the car his card was in, its 
position in the rack, whether 
placed in one car or one thousand. 
In placing contracts they always 
give the advertiser a certain ratio 
of extra cars. An order for one 
hundred cars would mean that the 
ad would be placed in one hun- 
dred and ten cars. An ad placed 
with them means that the ad must 
be working, that is on the road in 
all the cars called for during run- 
ning hours. When a car is laid 
off, or put into the shop for re- 
pairs, there is another one to take 
its place in the service of the ad- 
vertiser. They control about the 
best list of America’s leading cities, 
lines operated through the most 
prosperous communities in the 
United States and Canada. 

There is always a right and a 
wrong way in advertising, one 
leads to success, the other failure. 
Time and time again men who have 
built up large enterprises thought 
that their business would carry it- 
self without advertising. They 
tried the experiment, and found 
out after a few months of pub- 
licity silence that they were mis- 
taken, and then they had to spend 
a lot of money to get back where 
they were before. 

Fleisher’s Yarns are known to 
everybody. Liberal advertising has 
made them so. The Fleisher people 
believe in street cars and their 
cards appear in all the cities 
throughout the country. The ac- 


companying illustration will con- 
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of their excellent ad 


vey an idea 
vertising : 


= cat (ia 
Aside from the charming home- 
like pictures of the woman and the 
cat this card attracts much atten 
tion in that the colors appear to 
be woven into the cardboard. It 
is a clever piece of artistic typo 
graphy. ; 
Every one is familiar with the 
well known sign of ‘ Cascarets ” 
and the saying “they work while 
you sleep.” The long sweeping 





initial C with the sleeping woman 
clothed in diaphanous dress reclin 
ing gracefully within the curve of 
agreeable 


the letter makes an 


picture. 


\/4 











‘ 


The courteous “ please try Cas- 
carets” is a pleasing way to rec 
ommend their use. These 
have appeared in the cars for a 
number of years, Space is used 
in all cities. 

“Where it rains they reign su- 


ads 


preme’—a neat play on words. 
The Boston Rubber Company's 
woman with the umbrella has 


elicited much favorable comment 
Rubber clothing such as they ad- 
vertise something everybody 
During the prevalence of 


1S 


uses. 








grip and kindred ailments the pub- 
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lic is advised by doctors and the 
press to wear overshoes and simi- 
lar rubber clothing. Opportune 
advertising reaps the benefit of all 
this grip talk and the Boston Rub- 
ber Company's cards appear at the 
right time. This advertising is in 
many of the cars controlled by 
George Kissam & Co. 

The Omega Chemical Company, 
manufacturing Omega Oil, is at 
present spending $45,000 a month 
for advertising. They have double 
cards in 20,000 street cars. 

Ayer is an old and _ familiar 
advertiser who sticks to street cars. 
His signs are always strong and 
direct. The one illustrated here is 
very striking. 


Sarsapa 


rilla 


dm a 


THE Wor! S FAIR. 


HAS CURED OTHERS. WILL CURE YOU. 


Some people criticise advertis- 
ers who picture their face on goods 
and advertising. Douglas, the shoe 
man, Woodbury, the dermatologist, 
Dr. Munyon and Mennen of Tal- 
cum Powder fame are notable ex- 
amples of this tendency. Yet none 
of these men do so to gratify an 
innate vanity. On the contrary 
they regard it as excellent adver- 
tising and believe it puts a barrier 
in the way of imitators and 
those who would trade upon 
another man’s advertising. 

People have come to think Men- 
nen’s the best and only Talcum 
Powder made. To paraphrase a 
well-known advertising line, “When 
haby is born we powder him with 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Pow- 
der.” 

Mennen is a large advertiser and 

is cards are to be seen in all the 





RATED TALCUM 


Cures Prickly Heat. 
Chafing Sunburn Ete. 4 
Use it after Shaving J 
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car lines of the country. During 
the summer months he makes an 
increased bid for public favor, 
using more car space and making 
timely allusions to the beneficial 
effects of Talcum Powder to those 
suffering from heat and _ other 
warm weather troubles. The ac- 
companying card is one of the 
many appearing throughout the 
country. 

The Washington Shirt Company. 
of‘ Chicago, doa large general 
outfitting business, and attribute 
their big trade to their excellent 


advertising. They began using 
the street cars some years ago, 
gradually increasing their space 


until now they carry cards in near- 
ly all the Chicago lines. During 
the Christmas holidays they show- 
ed some excellent designs; the one 
we reproduce is a good specimen. 
The haphazard arrangement of the 
neckwear, cane, kid gloves and 
other articles makes an odd yet at- 
tractive card. 












Heinz, the pickle man, is a firm 
believer in street car cards. “One 
of Heinz 57 varieties” has been 
made a household phrase by means 
of the attractive signs he displays 
in the cars. He one of the 
largest advertisers in the country 
and his goods are known the world 


over. The illustrated card here- 
with is one of the latest and best. 








One’s mouth unconsciously smacks 
at sight of this man about to take 
some of the steaming beans. His 
contemplating smile of satisfaction 
is reflected in the countenance of 
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the passengers and judging by their 
approving looks they all know 
beans—Heinz’ presumably. 

Persistent and judicious public- 
ity pays. The man who adver- 
tises spasmodically, betrays a zig- 
zag brain, and a poor understand 
ing of the needs of his business. 
Keeping everlastingly at it is the 
only way to coax end_ secure 
success. 

Alliterative advertising excites 
curiosity just as puzzles, peculiar 
words and other similar devices. 
The person who sees an odd word 
or sentence will study and try to 
pronounce it correctly and perse- 
vere until they have succeeded. 
And thus the advertising process 
on. The writer recently ob- 
served a number of car passengers 
gazing intently upward and _ notic- 
ed that their lips moved with pe- 
culiar rhythm and sameness. And 
no wonder! The F. P. C. Wax 
ad, using an adaptation of the “old 
and new way” idea, filled with 
tongue twisting W’s was directly 
in front of them and they were 
trying to read it without making 
an error. The accompanying cut 
will give an idea of their trials, 


goes 





hy Wax Wioth With Worthless Wax 


















Considerable money has_ been 
spent advertising this wax. Mr. 
Kissam placed the cards in all the 
New York State lines controlled 
by him. 

If the railroads only knew it, the 
very best and the most rational 
medium for them to use is the 
street cars. It would pay them to 
use more space than they do, if 
only they will get up striking cards 
and tell the people, who will cer- 
tainly read them, all the advantages 
their road offers. 

Messrs. George ..issam & Co. 
have handled some of the largest 
contracts in railroad advertising 


that have ever been placed in the 
street cars and some of the best 
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railroads advertise continually in 
their cars. 


The “Burlington Route” cards 
make a bold appearance and at 
tract much attention. Briefly 


worded and to the point, neatly 
displayed and colored, they are a 
bright example of what railroads 
can do in this line. The one shown 
here is a good spccimen. 


TWO PERSONALLY CONOUCTED 
EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEK, 


TICKET OFFICE, 211 





The card of the Illinois Central 
is a clever bit of illustrated adver 
tising, the cut of the hand with 
fingers inclosing the cities of Cin 
cinnati, Louisville, Memphis and 
New Orleans, bringing them “with 
in easy reach” is aparticularly good 
idea. These cards are running in 
the Cincinnati and Chicago cars 
and, like the Burlington adver 


tising, was placed by George Kis 


sam & Co. 





There xre object lessons on every 
hand of the immense success of 


street car advertising. Up-to-date 
advertisers use the car system, and 
intelligent buyers patronize up-to 
date advertisers. A prominent ad 
vertiser in answer to the question 
“Does street car advertising pay?” 
sums up the matter thus: 

“Does car advertising pay me?! 
Well, J] guess yes: what do you 
suppose I continue it year after 
year for, if it doesn’t pay. Rest 
assured I’m not paying out money 
for the fun of the thing.” 

After all is said that can be said. 
there remains so much unsaid that. 
if you are interested in the sub 
iect, we would suggest a talk with 
Kissam & Co.. at their 
office, 253 Broadway, New York, 


George 
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(From Indianapolis Press, Oct. 20.) 


ALoveStory 
in Politics. 


Prohibition Organ Exposes the 
AMERICAN FARMER 


Fairbanks, Heath, Hanna and 
Overstreet Said to Hold Stock 
in Solon L. Goode’s Paper. 


Any one who is acquainted with 
Solon L. Goode, of this city, never 
would accuse him of being the pro- 
moter of a smooth political game. 
Consequently, there was a genuine 
sensation in political circles here to- 
day when copies of the Prohibition 
national organ were received. 

The article is entitled “ Hornswog- 
gling American Farmers.”” Mr. Goode 
the American 
Farmer of this city, and the most 


amusing charge launched against him 


is the publisher of 


in the long article is that he is pub- 
lishing a serial love story, in which 
the hero abandons his burning passion 
at frequent intervals to ladle out large 
doses of straight Republican doctrine 
to the readers. 

The American Farmer, it charges, 
has been merged privately into a stock 
subscription concern, and it prints an 
alleged fac-simile of the first page of 
the subscription list, with the follow- 
ing subscribers in order given: M. A. 
W. Fairbanks, C. N. Bliss, 


John Hay, Jesse Overstreet, Charles 


Hlanna, C. 


Dick, Perry S. Heath, William Scott, 
following which are the names of 
iearly all the members of the Cabinet 
and their assistants and many Senat- 
ors and Representatives. 

A letter from Mark Hanna to Mr. 
Goode, indorsing the scheme, is repro- 
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duced in fac-simile, as is also a letter 
to Mr. Goode from Perry S. Heath. 

It is charged that, armed with these 
letters of indorsement, Mr. Goode has 
visited Kepublican committeemen all 
over the country and EXTENDED 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
AMERICAN FARMER INTO 
EVERY SECTION. 

THE POLITICAL 


It is claimed that 


LOVE STORY. 
the American 
Farmer’s manner of preaching Re- 
publican doctrine, like the way of the 
heathen Chinee, is peculiar. It repro- 
duces a letter in which Perry Heath 
seems to give Mr. Goode some first- 
class literary advice by advising him 
to publish a serial story, and the story 
the American 
“On 


is now running in 
Farmer, 
Line at Luzon; or, The Farmer Boy 
Hill.” 


In the first character the fallacy of 


entitled, the Firing 


of Stubborn 


free silver is set forth between the hero 
of the story and his father in the fol- 
lowing argument: 

“Why, father, can’t you see that by 
establishing free silver, as you argue, 
would not give us bimetallism, but 
silver monometallism? Gold would 
be retired and be at a premium; there 
would be tremendous disturbances to 
our business interests; thousands of 
people would be ruined, and there 
would be no end to vicious specula- 
tion.” 

Then follow a few thrilling passages 
of the hero’s love affairs. 

It is charged that the paper’s edito- 
rials are of the same 
The * #* # 


insidious char- 
acter. charges that 
Joseph H. Brigham, first assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, is president of 
the company. 

Few men in Indianapolis are better 
known than Mr. Goode. His office is 
on the eighth floor of the Majestic 
Building. It is claimed the American 
Farmer has a subscription list of 
100,000. 

Mr. Goode, when seen at his office, 


said he had no statement to make. 
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Most Notable “Beat” 
of a Generation 


It Was Scored by The Scripps-McRae 
Press Association in Announcing 
The Queen’s Death an Hour 
Ahead of Its Competitors. 


The passing of Queen Victoria was, from a newspaper 
standpoint, one of the most important if not the most im- 
portant events of a generation. 

Every press association and every newspaper worthy of 
the name, in the world, made the most elaborate and care- 
ful preparations to announce the queen’s death the instant 
it should occur. 

By reason of the superb organization of the Scripps- 
McRae Press Association, and the splendid abilities of the 
men in its foreign bureau, its clients, of which the Cleve- 
land Press is one, were the first newspapers to announce 
the queen’s death in America. 

It was, approximately, 20 minutes from the time of 
the queen’s death until the Press was on the street with 
the news. 

The queen, as nearly as can be ascertained, died at 
about 5.50 p. m., Tuesday. The Prince of Wales’ an- 
nouncement was dated 6.45, but, London dispatches stated, 
it was not sent until an hour after the end had come. 

The bulletin reading “‘ The queen is dead” arrived in 
the Cleveland Press office at exactly 12.08 p. m., central 
standard time. Allowing for the difference between time 
at Cowes and ceniral standard time, 5 hours and 59 
minutes, the message had been 17 minutes on the way. Con- 
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sidering that the news had to be conveyed from the death 
chamber to the gates of Osborne House, where it was given 
out, flashed by relay signals a mile and a half to the little 
telegraph station in Cowes, cabled across to the mainland, 
wired up to London, cabled to New York and telegraphed 
to Cleveland, this was record-breaking time. 

Less than five minutes after the news was in the 
Press office, the first extras were on the streets, an hour 
ahead of the Cleveland Associated Press papers. 

A remarkable fact in connection with this notable 
“beat” is that the news of the queen’s death was given to 
the American public by the Scripps-McRae Press Associa- 
tion before the English public heard of it. 

The following cablegram and telegrams are self-ex- 
planatory: 

London, Jan. 23.—The Morning Leader says, to-day, 
that the Scripps-McRae Press Association was the first to 
announce the news of the queen’s death to the American 
republic. 

New York, Jan. 23.—Dow, Jones & Co.’s finaacial 
news bureau sends out the following: “The New York 
stock exchange received the official announcement of the 
queen’s death before the London stock exchange. 

“The first announcement of the queen’s death was 
made to Wall Street in a Scripps-McRae dispatch from 
Cowes. An arbitrage house immediately cabled to its 
correspondent in London for confirmation and received 
word that the queen’s condition was unchanged. A couple 
of minutes later the London house confirmed the Scripps- 
McRae report of death.” 

Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 22.—The Press this afternoon 
prints the following: “The news of the death of Queen 
Victoria was first announced in Pittsburg by the Press, 
which received a bulletin over the wire of the Scripps- 
McRae Press Association more than an hour in advance of 
the Associated Press and other news agencies. Ever since 
the first announcement of the Queen’s illness the special 
correspondents ofthis association at Osborne Castle have 
been the first to bulletin each change in the aged ruler’s 


condition."—From the Cleveland Press, Fan. 23. 
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The Only One and That's 


THE 


ansas City Times 


You cannot do without a good me- 
dium in the great Southwest. 

When placing your advertising for 
the coming year consider this terri- 
tory, then consider 


The Best Medium 








Tue Kansas City TIMEs covers an 
exclusive field but not a limited one. 
Tue Kansas City Times offers no 
inducement further than the best 
medium in a large and exclusive 
territory. 


Rates on Application. 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES 


A. A, LESUEUR, Editor, RAYMOND P. MAY, Business Manager. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
47,48, 49 & 59 TRIBUNE BLDG.,N. Y. 469 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 
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The Metropolis 


JACHSONVILLLE, FLA. 


is the only Evening paper published in Jackson- 
ville and by far the leading newspaper (either 
Morning or Evening) in the State of Florida. 








THE METROPOLIS CIRCULATION. 


Jacksonville—Subscription ............... 3,159 
Newsboys. .. 1,061 
Hotels and News-Stands.. 215 4,435 
Carrier circulation Florida towns 
Leesburg........40 Orlando......... 75 
Lakeland St, Augustine..115 
Sanford .......... Lake City...... - 60 
I sa: chips Carabelle 
Palatka 
DeLand.......... Kissimmee..... 
Green Cove. .... Jasper 
Fernandina..... Live Oak........ 
Tallahassee Madison 
Ocala... Mayport 
— — 1,240 
Mail circulation outside of Jacksonville........ 554 
" ” - “ Florida —.— 


6,447 











SWORN CIRCULATION 


0,447 


which is greater by several thousand than any 
other paper published in the State. Advertising 
rates per thousand of circulation the lowest. 


CARTER @ RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
(INCORPORATED ) 
W. R. CARTER, Editor, R. A. RUSSELL, Business Mer. 
For advertising rates address 
mR. A. RUSSELL, Bus. Mer., or E. KATZ, Representative. 


New York Orricr, CuHIcaGo OFFice, 
230—234 Temple Court. 317 and 319 U. S. Express Bldg. 
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Which Kind 
Do You Wante 


If you are an advertiser, who pays his publisher’s 
bills, you are likely to be interested in newspaper direct- 
ories. There are different kinds of directories. Some 
are published to please the newspapers and editors— 
they are the easy kind and they are a good thing for 
the publishers only. The other kind—and only one of 
its kind—is the 


American Newspaper 





Directory 





whose publishers, Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of 10 Spruce 
St., New York, have for the last 32 years battled for 
the principle that every advertiser has a right to know 
all about the circulations of the mediums he intends to 
use. The American Newspaper Directory is primarily 
published to aid the advertiser—in doing this, it also 
helps the publisher, provided he’s honest and intelligent. 

No other directory in the world does contain—or 
pretends to give—such an amount of unbiased, reliable 
information about the press of the United States and 
Canada. The American Newspaper Directory may err, 
but if it does it’s always on the safety-side for the ad- 
vertiser. With a copy of the American Newspaper 
Directory to guide him the judicious advertiser may 
decide with accuracy what papers to use to his best ad- 
vantage, as the Directory also conveys a topographical 
and commercial survey of the remotest county of the 
United States where a newspaper is published. 





Revised and Issued Quarterly—a Hand- 
somely, Solidly Bound Volume, $5.00 
per quarter, or $20 per year, delivered 
free within the United States. 





SEND YOUR ORDER TO 
GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., 
10 Spruce Street, 2 New York. 
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